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Chronicle 


Home News.—The first session of the Seventieth 
Congress came to an end on May 29. In all, 19,777 
measures were introduced in the two Houses. Of these, 
923 were enacted. Appropriations 
totaling more than $4,500,000,000 were 
adopted. Thirteen measures approved 
by both Houses were vetoed by the President, and of these 
four minor ones were passed over the veto. The principal 
legislative action during this session is summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 

As finally adopted, the tax-reduction bill provided for 
total estimated reductions of $222,495,000, a figure very 
close to the original Government demands; it was signed 
by the President. The principal features 
of it are a small reduction in corporation 
tax, a small raise in the corporation-in- 
come tax exemption, repeal of the automobile tax, of the 
cereal beverage tax, and the increase on earned income al- 
lowance. The nine regular supply appropriations totalled 
more than $2,900,000,000, an increase of about twelve per 
cent over those made in the last Congress. 

The bill for Mississippi flood control as finally adopted 
was a compromise. The principal dispute centered on the 
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source of funds for the work. The outcome was that the 
Federal Government must pay every- 
thing. The expenditures authorized for 
the project were $325,000,000, though 
some estimated that its execution would ultimately reach 
the billion-dollar mark. This bill was signed by the Presi- 
dent, May 15, 1928. 

The most important agricultural legislation was the 
McNary-Haugen bill which, in various forms, had been 
before Congress for more than six years. It was in sub- 
stance an attempt to keep a high price 
for foodstuffs in this country by sub- 
tracting from the available supply a sur- 
plus to be marketed abroad. The funds for this operation 
were to be a tax on other farm industries benefited by it. 
The President vetoed the bill in a vigorous message, in 
which he said that it retained “ most of the more vicious 
devices which appeared in the bill that was vetoed last 
year.” The major objections of the President were given 
in our issue of June 2. The regular agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, passed and signed, carried a total of 
$130,138,794. 

The power and public-utility issue became acute dur- 
ing this session. The Walsh resolution for investigation 
by the Senate of public-utility financing was rejected, but 
an investigation carried on by the Federal 
Trade Commission revealed startling 
influence exercised by the public utilities 
over the schools and newspapers. The Muscle Shoals bill, 
by which the dam known by that name was to be operated 
by a new Government corporation, was passed by both 
Senate and House, but upon adjournment the President 
had not yet signed it, and a “ pocket veto”’ was expected. 
The Boulder Canyon dam bill gave rise to a prolonged 
filibuster at the end of the session, led by the Senators 
from Utah and Arizona on the ground that the combina- 
tion irrigation and power plant to be erected at that point 
violated the rights of those States. Enemies of Govern- 
ment operation also opposed the bill. It was defeated 
by the hasty adjournment of Congress, but made the un- 
finished business for the next session in December. 

The Jones-White shipping bill, passed and signed, was 
a compromise between the two plans presented by the 
Shipping Board, the first for permanent Government 
operation of the merchant marine, and 
the second for speedy transfer to private 
ownership. The bill made it impossible 
for any Government vessel to be sold without the ap- 
proval of five of the six members of the Shipping Board, 
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but it adopted a replacement program, increased the loan 
construction funds to $250,000,000 and authorized 
twenty-year loans for reconditioning purposes. 

Beside substantial increases of nearly $100,000,000, in 
military and naval appropriation bills, the Government 
called for a new building program of 74 new vessels to 
cost $740,000,000. Under pressure from 
pacifist societies, the House reduced this 
to fifteen vessels, to be started within 
three years, to cost $274,000,000. This measure, however, 
was killed in the Senate because of the filibuster on the 
Boulder Dam Bill. 

During the session, the Senate ratified the arbitration 
treaties with France, Germany and Italy, a treaty of con- 
ciliation with Germany, a protocol to a peace treaty with 
the Netherlands, the International Radio 
Telegraph Convention, the enforcement 
of the treaty with Great Britain for the 
protection of migratory birds, and finally, after much de- 
bate, upheld the Administration’s Nicaraguan policy. 

Investigations played a large part in the session, more 
than a score of them being ordered by the Senate, the 
principal of which were those into the Hearst Mexican 
documents, the Pennsylvania and Illinois 
primaries, presidential campaign ex- 
penditures, the Continental Trading 
Company, and the coal fields of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Ohio. 
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Investigations 


Austria.—An anti-Italian demonstration by Na- 
tionalist students at Innsbruck caused considerable rioting 
and deep anxiety to the Austrian foreign office. The 
demonstration was provoked by the dis- 
play of the Italian flag at the Italian con- 
sulate in commemoration of the thir- 
teenth anniversary of Italy’s entrance into the War against 
her former ally, Austria. The students marched through 
the city shouting cries of protest and singing Tyrolean 
songs. The climax was reached when they tore down and 
trampled on the flag. An almost instantaneous demand 
was received by the Austrian foreign office from Premier 
Mussolini and in acquiescence the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ordered replacement and a salute to the flag. But 
when the Austrian Governor referred to the attack as 
“senseless” and “ futile” a second effort was made to 
tear down the flag, but the police and soldiers dispersed 


Protest 
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the rioters. Strong demands were made for the recall 
of the Italian Consul General at Innsbruck. 
Canada.—The immigration problem which has 


forced itself into prominence at intervals for several years, 
has again been brought forward by a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. Three points have been noted as 
worthy of serious investigation, namely, 
the comparative smallness of immigra- 
tion applicants from all sources, the marked decline in im- 
migration from British sources, and the loss through emi- 
gration to the United States of native Canadians and of 
foreigners who would otherwise seek Canadian citizenship. 
In regard to this third point, it has been pointed out that 
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the total immigration to Canada during the past five years 
has but equalled the numbers who have left Canada for the 
United States. The population, save for natural increase, 
has thus remained practically stationary. Last year the 
exodus was not so heavy, and there was an increase in 
the number of those coming from the United States to 
settle permanently in Canada. The agitation against the 
admittance of non-British immigrants in such proportion 
as to outnumber the British, has been continued. Linked 
with this question, however, is that of the Canadian re- 
fusal to accept even British immigrants unless they pass 
the rigid tests of “ desirables.” 


China.—Heavy fighting was reported along the 
Peking-Hankow Railway with a loss of 6,000 men but 
to the advantage of the Nationalists. It was said that 
Paoting-fu, eighty-five miles below 
Peking and an important strategical 
point, was captured by the Southerners, 
whose commanders seemed to forget their differences for 
the occasion as a retaliatory move against the policy of 
Japan in North China. It will be recalled that Paoting-fu 
was reported captured by the Nationalists some weeks 
ago, only to be recaptured by the Northerners. Mean- 
while the Civil Governor of the Province of Chihli left 
Peking for Shanghai to negotiate, it was said, peace terms 
with the Nationalists. Incidental to the advance of the 
Southerners, the radical General Chen Chien, who com- 
manded the Nationalist forces at Nanking during the out- 
rages last year, was arrested in Hankow for treachery; 
unconfirmed press dispatches stated that he had been 
courtmartialed and executed. He was charged with hav- 
ing plotted with Marshal Feng to take Hankow. On 
May 23, General Hwang-fu, Foreign Minister in the 
Nanking Nationalist Government, tendered his resigna- 
tion explaining that he felt that, in view of the tangled 
state of affairs, he was unable to cope with the situation. 
On May 29, the Nanking Government replied to the Tokio 
note of May 18, warning Japan to keep its hands off 
in the Manchuria issue and against infringing China’s 
“territorial sovereignty.” The Nationalist note indi- 
cated that the Government would take proper measures 
for the maintenance of order and that it alone is re- 
sponsible for the security of both natives and foreigners. 


Nationalist 
Advances 


France.—Sentiment of the Parisian press on the 
subject of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s note to the United 
States Government on the outlawry of war was practically 
united. Early anxiety over what was 
British Anti- regarded as the too cordial enthusiasm of 
War Note London for the Kellogg proposals gave 
place to expressions of satisfaction when the text of the 
British note became public. It was felt that the suggestion 
of incorporating the essential reservations in a collateral 
document would fully satisfy the wishes of France, and 
that the British recognition of the need of reservations 
would do much to win favorable consideration for them 
in America. 

The trial of the fifteen Alsatian autonomists charged 
with conspiracy, which opened in Colmar late in April, 
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came to a conclusion on May 24, with the conviction of 
four of the leaders, MM. Ricklin, Schall, 
Autonomists Rosse, and Fashauer. They were sen- 
Sentenced tenced to one year in prison, to be fol- 
lowed by five years of exile. The verdict of the jury 
was met with the same noisy outbursts of approval and 
protest from the opposing parties as had greeted all the 
important steps in the progress of the trial. Two of the 
condemned men, MM. Ricklin and Rosse, had recently 
been elected Deputies. 


Alsatian 


Germany.—An official revision of the returns in the 
election of members for the new Parliament awarded one 
additional mandate to the Peoples’ party. This brought 
that faction’s membership to forty-five 
and increased the total number of 
Reichstag members to 492. It was dis- 
covered that one of the Palatinate candidates who was 
elected had been ascribed to the Catholic Center, while in 
reality he belonged to the Bavarian People’s party. Ac- 
cordingly the Centrists’ Reichstag representation was re- 
duced by one vote to 61 and the Bavarian Populists were 
augmented from 16 to 17. Several newspapers assigned 
the portfolio of the Finance Minister to George Bernhard, 
but the composition of the new Government was mostly 
a matter of rumor. 

The Cabinet, after hearing the report of Dr. Curtius, 
Minister of Commerce, announced that the phosgene gas, 
the escape of which from its containers brought disaster to 
Hamburg, was not stored “ for military 
purposes or on behalf of any military 
authority.” No evidence had been ob- 
tained of the violation of the German law of July 1927. 
forbidding the manufacture of poison gas, save by special 
permit for industrial purposes. More than 200 persons 
were under treatment for phosgene poisoning in Hamburg 
and fully a dozen more were expected to be added to 
the death list. Investigations were being made to deter- 
mine how and where Hugo Stolzenberg, head of the firm 
that owned this perilous stock, acquired the poison gas. 
No information could be secured from Dr. Stolzenberg, 
who merely stated that the stock was part of a reserve 
supply manufactured by a Baden chemical factory during 
the War. The Reichswehr was sternly criticized for per- 
mitting war stores to be sold for commercial purposes. 
The Defense Ministry maintained an obstinate silence. 
Another mystery which demanded solution was the pos- 
sible market Dr. Stolzenberg expected to find. 


Reichstag 
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Greece.—The national political situation took a new 
turn with the declaration of former Premier Venizelos 
that he would come from his six years’ retirement to take 
part again in public affairs. It was un- 
derstood that his return to the Liberal 
leadership was determined on through 
fear of a Royalist coup. The fact that President 
Konduriotis was ready to acknowledge Venizelos’ political 
strength led to rumors that he would be asked to re-form 
the Cabinet, whose resignation followed immediately upon 
the declaration of his intention to resume leadership of the 
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Liberals. However, the President asked Premier Zaimis 
to reassume the Premiership and form a new Cabinet, 
which he did. With the exception of two minor port- 
folios it was the same as the old. Later Venizelos in an 
address to the Liberal party urged his followers to sup- 
port the Government. 


India.—After a partial retirement lasting several 
months, Mahatma Gandhi has been reported as again 
entering political life. His sole purpose for this resolu- 
tion, according to dispatches, was that 
of bringing about peace between the 
Hindu and Mohammedan factions. 
Their differences and hostilities have been serious ob- 
stacles to the development of self-government in India. 
Because of his tremendous personal popularity and of 
his sincerity, admitted by both religious sects, Gandhi 
has been looked upon as the one person who could bring 
about unity. His influence would also be instrumental 
in composing the differences that have developed politi- 
cally between the Young Indian Party with its demand 
for complete and immediate independence and the more 
conservative Swarajists whose programeis for a gradually 
increasing measure of self-government. Meanwhile, no 
weakening in the opposition shown by the Nationalists 
towards the Simon Commission on its tour of investiga- 
tion in India has occurred. Only three of the nine 
Provinces have signified their intention of submitting 
a report for the consideration of the Commission. Never- 
theless, Sir John Simon has continued to express his 
satisfaction with the preliminary survey by the Com- 
mission, and his hope that further cooperation may be 
offered before the Commission’s report is drafted for 
presentation to the British Parliament. 


National 
Aspirations 


Ireland.—Public attention was again called ta the 
subject of “evil literature” by the widely-quoted sermon 
of Bishop O’Doherty, of Galway, delivered in St. Nicholas’ 
Cathedral. In the strongest possible lan- 
guage, the Bishop denounced the news- 
papers, magazines and books which were 
being imported into Ireland. “ We are next door to the 
filth of England,” he is reported to have said, “and the 
filth of its literature—the produce of evil minds that are 
continually pouring out filth.” He condemned those who 
sell such literature in Ireland as “ traffickers in souls,” and 
expressed his amazement that so many of the people, 
especially the young, were buying and reading demoraliz- 
ing papers and magazines. A recent staterhent issued by 
the Irish Vigilance Association presented facts and opin- 
ions pointing out the prevalence and the dangers of this 
imported literature. Pressure was exerted on the Dail 
to pass legislation on the subject during the present 
session. More than a year ago, a Committee of the 
Bishops urged the Minister of Justice to frame a bill in 
accordance with the recommendations of the report of 
the Evil Literature Committee, which had made a thorough 
investigation of the whole situation. Though the measure 
had been drafted, except for some few details, and though 
all the parties in the Dail had expressed the desire to have 
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it introduced, the Government delayed its presentation be- 
cause, as it alleged, of the need for caution in meeting the 
difficulties likely to arise. 


Italy.—The fate of the dirigible, Italia, remained un- 
certain. It was conjectured from faint, garbled radio 
dispatches that reached various stations in widely scattered 

parts of the northern hemisphere, from 
Italia Vadsoe to San Francisco, that the ship 
Unlocated : : . 

had soon exhausted its fuel supply in 
vainly. fighting against contrary winds, and was either 
drifting as a free balloon somewhere in the Arctic regions, 
or had landed on the ice fields. An attempted search by 
the base ship, Citta di Milano, was blocked by ice. Various 
aviators offered their services for the search, and placed 
themselves under the direction of the Norwegian air 
forces, which took the lead in the enterprise. Radio sta- 
tions everywhere were on the alert for further messages. 
In Rome and various other Italian cities public prayers 
were being offered for the safety of the party. 


Japan.—Consequent on a violation of national 
etiquette in entangling the Emperor in a ministerial dis- 
pute, a rift occurred in the Cabinet, resulting in the 

resignation of the Minister of Education, 
= Rentaro Mizuno. The former Minister 

of Finance, Kazue Shoda, was appointed 
his successor, but the appointment was not popularly ap- 
proved, even by members of the Government party. 
Premier Tanaka was charged with looking rather to the 
interests of his friends than the good of the country in 
his selection and his critics went so far as to demand his 
resignation. In China the Cabinet crisis was interpreted 
as the expression of Japanese disapproval of the “ unduly 
antagonistic policy of Premier Tanaka.” 

The replies of both the Peking and Nanking Govern- 
ments to Tokio’s memorandum of May 18, regarding the 
Sino-Japanese situation, were published. Both Govern- 

ments were in accord in warning Japan 
Embeorilo against interference and maintaining 

their ability to cope with the local situa- 
tion without outside aid. Nevertheless Japan continued 
to reinforce her troops in Manchuria against a possible 
conflict between the Nationalists and Northerners and the 
Japanese press protested the suggestion that Tokio’s notes 
against allowing the Chinese civil war to spread to Man- 
churia implied a Japanese claim to a special position there 
in a sense contrary to the Washington treaties. Con- 
tinuing her policy of keeping the League of Nations in 
touch with her activities in China, Japan on May 23, 
transmitted to the Secretariate the text of her recent notes 
to the Powers explaining her case on Tsinan-fu. 


Jugoslavia.—Anti-ltalian demonstrations and riots 
broke out on May 26 and the days following protesting 
against the ratification by the Government of the treaty 

of Nettuno with Italy, which was agreed 
ee upon in 1925. The treaty grants to 

Italians certain trading privileges in 
Dalmatia, which under present conditions are reserved 


to Jugoslavians. Opposition to the treaty was shown 
chiefly in Dalmatia where 3,000 people attar’ i the 
Italian consulate in Zara and destroyed the flag Some 
intemperate language used by Italian war veterans was 
said to have aroused additional resentment. Croatian 
antagonism was shown at Zagreb, and in the Skupshtina, 
where M. Pribitchevitch, leader of the Peasant Demo- 
crats, denounced the treaty. Foreign Minister Marinko- 
vitch, however, as part of his consolidating policy, stood 
firmly for its ratification, which was considered especially 
urgent in view of the proposed foreign loan to the Jugo- 
slav Government, necessary for the stabilization of the 
currency, and the importance placed on the treaty by 
Premier Mussolini himself, as a factor in promoting 
friendly relations between the two nations. 


Poland.—In his semi-annual report, Charles Dewey, 
American member of the finance-control board of the 
Bank of Poland, stated that by the help of an American 
loan Poland had effected the stabilization 
of the zloty. Although the trade balance 
was unfavorable, it was not considered 
a discouraging factor; because a large portion of the 
imports were raw materials for Polish factories. There 
were signs of gradual recovery from the slump in in- 
dustrial conditions which were noted at the beginning of 
the year, and which up to the present have been ham- 
pered by lack of credits. Mr. Dewey advised proper in- 
struction in modern agricultural methods and a better 
organization of a marketing system. Though development 
along these lines has been rather slow, it was considered 
sane and consistent with a healthy growth. 


Industrial 
Recovery 


Spain.—The report of the committee appointed by 
the Constitutional Assembly which convened last October 
was scheduled for presentation to Premier de Rivera by 
Constitutional the end of May. Details of the draft 
Report of the new Constitution which the com- 
Drafted mittee was preparing had not been made 
public at the time of going to press. It was understood 
that the new proposals would include a parliament con- 
sisting of a single chamber, consultative rather than de- 
liberative in its functions. Measures for the ratification 
of the new instrument were under discussion. 
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The International Catholic Guild of Nurses is 
about to hold its fifth annual convention. Next 
week, Edward F. Garesché will tell the story of 
the Guild. 


_ The Holy Father’s recent Encyclical on repara- 
tion will receive sympathetic treatment at the 
hands of John LaFarge. 

“Michigan’s Priest-Delegate to Congress,” 
Father Gabriel Richard, will be commemorated 
by Ramon George Egan. 

“Our Third French Critic,” Lucien Romier, 


will express his opinion of America and the 
Americans through the pen of James F. Kearney. 
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A Papal Invasion Uncovered 


HE Whirling Dervish from Alabama performed ac- 

cording to schedule in the expiring hours of the 
Senate. Addressing himself to his public in the course of 
a debate on the Boulder Dam bill, he whirled from the 
subject of the Governor of New York first to the Papal 
ensign on our battleships, and then to the Cross and 
Rosary desecrating our dollar bills. With one final whirl 
he turned to the scarlet hangings in the White House. 
Formerly, they were green—the color of the trappings 
of a Bishop’s episcopal throne. Lately, under orders from 
Rome, they have been incarnadined for the solemn entry 
of the Sacred College of Cardinals. 

Thereat the Dervish sat down and composed his 
disheveled skirts. 

But had he read the current issue of the Cincinnati 
Catholic Telegraph, he would have risen to whirl again. 
Recently the genial editor of that veteran publication, 
younger than ever in its ninety-seventh year, pointed out 
that the Dervish had strangely overlooked what is prob- 
ably the most striking proof of the Papal invasion of the 
United States. 

It is a proof that many have seen, but few, beyond 
Dr. Hart, have noted. Glance from your window to the 
nearest telegraph-pole. With the hint here given, and eyes 
in sound condition, the perfidy of the plot and its brazen- 
ness, will forthwith be exposed. 

The telegraph-pole bears the form of a cross! 

From one end of the country to the other, these silent 
servants of the Pope fling out to the breeze the message 
of invasion and tyranny. The plan was devised by none 
but a master-mind. “ Here,” reflected the owner of this 
mind, “are objects which the Americans must use. They 
gird the country. These benighted heretics think them 
but compositions of dumb wood. I will give them a 
message, so that everywhere they .shall ring with the 
defiant message of Rome. In the darkness of the night, 
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in the full glare of noon, in the snow and the rain and 
the storm, these faithful servants of Rome shall keep their 
watch. If at present we cannot send soldiers, we shall 
send telegraph-poles.” 

We trust that in his zeal for the welfare of the coun- 
try, the Dervish will not fail to denounce this hitherto 
unsuspected Papal invasion. Already has he shown us 
the peril which lies in the Navy’s “Church Flag,” in the 
Cross and Rosary upon our dollar bills, and in the scarlet 
hangings of the White House. He will not do his full 
duty to his country until he rises to denounce our tele- 
graph-poles. 


923 New Statutes 


UR late, and in some quarters lamented, Congress 

adjourned in a burst of wild laughter, leaving us a 
legacy of 923 new laws. According to some authorities, 
the number is 913. Upon this delicate point we do not 
undertake to pass judgment. Congress has given us at 
least nine hundred new rules of reason adopted for the 
common good. Let us be thankful that it did not give us 
more. Particularly, let us be thankful that the old Fed- 
eral Education bill which burst its cerements to appear 
before a Committee last May, was once more waved back 
to the tomb. 

Thanksgiving Day is five months hence. But for what 
Congress did not do for us or to us, it is proper to be 
grateful even in June. 

An English statesman, with an insight into history, 
once remarked that more civic progress has been made 
by repealing old laws than by enacting new ones. That 
very same philosophy has not been popular in this coun- 
try. For a generation or two we have followed the theory 
that every evil is amenable to legislation. Let any dis- 
order raise its head above the barricade, and at once it 
would be destroyed by an overwhelming vote. Even its 
inner causes, the lawless inclinations of the heart, would 
yield to this treatment. Men once wild and truculent 
would forthwith coo as the sucking dove when bidden to 
coo by a majority in the legislature. 

As a result of this very entrancing theory, our legis- 
latures have considered it their duty to bid our citizens 
to coo mightily in all directions. 

Unfortunately, some of the coos are, at present, hardly 
distinguishable from a growl or a roar. The thing has 
been overdone. To make a hungry man coo, it is better 
to fill his stomach than to tell him he ought to be happy. 
Similarly, it is beginning to dawn upon some of our 
legislators that they have been engaged upon an impos- 
sible task. There are evils which cannot be destroyed by 
law. Civil authority may indeed, and should, check the 
manifestation of gross misbehavior. Its next step should 
be to aid by all means in its power the agencies which 
work directly upon the sources from which these evils 
emanate. Those sources are man and his passions, and 
the only forces which can hold them in check and direct 
them into constructive channels are education, properly 
understood, and religion. 
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We are grateful, then, that Congress saw fit to give us 
only 913—or 923—new laws. We should have been more 
grateful had this august body seen fit to emulate the ex- 
ample of Amarillo, Texas. That enlightened community 
has invested a commission with the right and duty not 
to pass new laws, but to rid the local books of some 300 
statutes which have been cluttering up the due process 
of justice. It has adopted the English statesman’s view 
of civic progress. 

We commend the example of Amarillo, Texas, to Con- 
gress, and, with even deeper sincerity, to our State legis- 
latures. A legislature which repealed more “laws” than 
it passed, would be better than a novelty. It would be 
a positive benefaction. 


The News As Ordered 


HE convention season for the secular press is at an 

end. Not for another year will its representatives 
convene to discuss the best methods of enlightening the 
public without endangering a proper return on the in- 
vestment. This is rather a pity, since the press is now 
suffering from an aggravated form of propaganditis, and 
no physician is at hand. 

So deep-seated has this disease become, that there is 
just ground for the statement, which was beginning to 
go out of fashion, “I never believe what I read in the 
papers.” 

The American press is fond of dwelling upon its great 
history, of glorying in its freedom from chains. At 
stated intervals, your editor will point to the example 
of Zenger and Franklin who in the people’s cause suf- 
fered stripes and imprisonment. He recites the testimony 
of Jefferson on the need of a free press in a free coun- 
try, with the air of one who, on the whole, courts rather 
than fears martyrdom in the service of the public. 

In these moments he seems almost bowed to the 
ground with the weight of his high responsibilities to 
the people. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth is the pabulum he will offer them. With high 
austerity will he demand purity and exactitude from 
those who aid him in the performance of his task. Unless 
the American people feed on this provender how can 
they grow great? 

No doubt, here and there may be found editors who 
consistently strive to attain these unimpeachable ideals. 
No doubt, also, every editor has his periods of soul- 
searching after which he begins once more to strive. But, 
like Mr. Spenlow, he has a partner, and this Jorkins is 
inexorable. 

Jorkins is the business department of the paper, or the 
political proclivities of its owners, or their need to pacify 
the feelings of big business outraged by some exposure 
of dishonest meddling with State or Federal officials. 
Sometimes Jorkins is all of these in one terrifying per- 
sonality which reduces editors and newsgatherers to a 
state of slavish subserviency. 

The editor need not sell his opinions to Jorkins, and, 
usually, is not asked to consummate a deal. But when 
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Jorkins stalks into the sanctum with a demand to which 
he cannot yield, he knows that he had better retire in 
favor of another editor or manager whose mind is so 
flexible that he can always think as Jorkins thinks, and 
stamp with the seal of approval whatever Jorkins wishes 
to do. 

If an example be sought, it can be found in the hand- 
ling of news from Mexico. With an exception here and 
there the American press chose to ignore “the biggest 
news story” the world has seen since the Armistice. 
Within the last year its effort has been to show that every- 
thing in Mexico is as quiet and peaceable as a meeting of 
the Ladies Missionary Circle in some remote New Eng- 
land village. 

Mr. Will Rogers, once a humorist of sorts, spreads 
himself in the pages of the most widely circulated weekly 
in the country to show how grievously we have misinter- 
preted our brethren in the Government south of the Rio 
Grande. Never has he met chaps so jolly, so richly en- 
dowed with a sense of humor, so full of the milk of 
human kindness, as the butchers who have made that 
unhappy country run red with blood. They live with 
but one purpose: to love God and help their fellows. 
Wherever a Mexican official sets his foot, a schoolhouse 
springs up. Any community blessed by his presence forth- 
with becomes a second Eden. 

The inroads upon the freedom of the press perpetrated 
by the power trusts, and other holders of vast interests, 
might be cited. But Mexico is enough. Any man who 
can crack his cheap wit at the expense of the martyrs 
to religious and civil liberty in Mexico, can stand at the 
grave of his mother to bid for the hee-haws of a gaping 
rabble. And if he is “on the right side” his inhuman 
performance will gain the plaudits of the free American 
press. 


Encouraging Divorce 


HE religious forces, Catholic and non-Catholic, whose 
members had hoped that all ecclesiastical institutions, 

ot least, would take a firm stand against divorce, must 
be sorely grieved by the action taken some days ago by 
the Quadriennial General Conference of the Methodist 
Church. According to the press reports, the Conference 
“ modified ” its rules on divorce and remarriage; closer 
examination shows that the modification was indeed great. 
Hitherto the clergy of that denomination have been for- 
bidden to marry a divorced person, unless that person 
were the innocent party in a divorce granted for the so- 
called statutory charge. This ban is now removed. The 
Discipline now permits a minister to assist at the re- 
marriage of a divorced person “ when it is clearly estab- 
lished in his own mind that the true cause of the divorce 
is adultery or its moral equivalent.” The Conference 
also voted to recognize all divorces granted by any State. 
It seems to us that these broad limitations would fully 
justify remarriage after the laxest of Reno divorces. Nor 
is this our exclusive, view. As Dr. George Elliott said, 
when opposing the change in the Discipline, “ We would 
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let down the bars and make our laws as weak as the 
worst State laws now are. Marriage is not a civil contract 
and it is not for us to provide an easy escape.” We do 
not impugn the good faith of any Methodist clergyman, 
but we have no great respect for the Conference which 
makes any one of its subordinates the sole and supreme 
judge of what constitutes the moral equivalent of adultery 
as an excuse for divorce. Give human nature an inch 
and it will take an ell; allow one cause for divorce and, as 
the actual facts in the case now demonstrate, you soon 
have eighty-eight. Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of 
Boston University, apparently accepts ill-treatment as an 
all-sufficient cause. Surely he must know that “ ill treat- 
ment,” at first restricted to physical ill treatment, has 
been so extended by divorce lawyers, with the approval 
of divorce courts, that some form of “ ill treatment ” can 
be found for any client who wishes to dissolve his mar- 
riage and contract another Yet, according to the new 
Discipline, the Methodist Church must bow to the decree 
of the State court, and if the officiating clergyman happens 
to subscribe to Dr. Marsh’s liberal doctrines, set the seal 
of its aproval upon what has well been called successive 
polygamy. 

Where the Protestant Church made its first mistake 
was in insisting that the marriage contract was purely a 
civil contract under the exclusive control and protection 
of the State. That position the Catholic Church sternly 
rejects. Marriage is not a civil contract, pure and simple, 
but a contract of its nature indissoluble. Further, this 
natural contract was raised by Our Lord Jesus Christ to 
the dignity of a Sacrament. It belongs to the Church 
exclusively to legislate for the Sacraments, and she will 
brook no rival in this or in any other matter affecting 
her rights as the Teacher and Guardian of the flock of 
Christ. 

She is always ready and, indeed, eager to cooperate 
with the civil power so that the civil aspects of the con- 
tract may be properly registered and safeguarded. A 
“civil” marriage and a “ civil” divorce, she recognizes 
as such, and she has no desire to interfere with the legal 
results which flow from these civil acts, unless they are 
such as contravene the natural or the Divine law. Her 
desire is to cooperate for the common good, but by no act 
will she admit that marriage is purely a civil contract, 
wholly under the control of the State. 

That is why the Catholic Church alone rejects divorce. 
In their unworthy subservience to the secularized State 
is the reason why the non-Catholic bodies must palter, 
hesitate and finally yield to the attacks of this pagan, anti- 
Christian practice of divorce. 


The Underpaid Professor 


N his annual report the President of Yale almost re- 
duces us to tears when he describes the sad plight of 
the underpaid American professor. The stipend which 
falls to him is indeed exiguous. It drives the unfortunate 
don to resort to many queer ravens in search of bread, 
thereby depriving the college of that clear vision and 
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freedom from carking care which are necessary if he is 
to be “a teacher, a scholar and investigator.” 

And Dr. Angell is right when he says that these sad 
conditions are not confined to Yale. 

Similar conditions are arising in our Catholic col- 
leges. Not long since our faculties were composed of 
members of the Religious orders and of the diocesan 
clergy who gave their services for a very small stipend, 
or for none at all. Today the lay professor is a prom- 
inent figure in all our higher institutions, and very few 
of these institutions are endowed. 

There is the problem. But where is its solution? 


Reform in the Coal Fields 


HE chief owner of the Consolidated Coal Co. is 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and it is said that 

the reform plan recently published by the company owes 
its origin to him. We do not believe that, on the whole, 
the influence of the Rockefeller groups has been salutary. 
But we have no desire to minimize any credit which may 
be due Mr. Rockefeller, or his associates, and we believe 
that the retrenchments ordered by the Consolidated con- 
stitute the only feasible means of saving the coal industry. 

As has been pointed out, the industry is both over- 
developed and badly organized. It has never been able 
to come to terms with union labor, or even to know its 
own mind on this highly important subject. As a result, 
different wage-scales for practically the same work in 
the same neighborhood have caused trouble for the work- 
ers, loss for the owners, the introduction of machine-gun 
methods, and war. Due to over-development, the industry 
has become so casual and intermittent that a miner who 
had worked 150 days a year might count himself highly 
fortunate. When he did not have that amount of work— 
and he rarely did—he and his family had to battle against 
starvation, and often in vain. If there is any industry more 
chaotic than coal mining, we have never heard of it. 

The Consolidated starts with the principle that “ the 
primary object of both mine labor and mine management 
must be the most regular time work possible under a 
proper wage basis.” We might cavil with the terms of 
this statement; but we take them to mean that the owners 
propose to give the miners regular work and to pay them 
a living wage. As this is not possible in the present dis- 
order the Company proposes to shut down the least 
efficient of its mines. This will throw about twenty per 
cent of the miners out of work, “ but for the remaining 
eighty per cent far better conditions will exist.” To make 
the shift as painless as possible the Company proposes 
to take care of the married men, allowing the single men 
to fend for themselves. 

The plan has an excellent chance of success, but only 
on condition that a majority of the owners adopt it. Not 
even the Consolidated is strong enough to carry it through 
alone. If generally adopted, the plan will do away with 
price-cutting, along with the forcing of more coal upon 
a glutted market, and, best of all, will assure the miner 
of a sufficient number of work-days per year. 
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Catholic Editors in Convention 


Witrrip Parsons, S. J. 


HE Catholic Press Association held its eighteenth 
T annual convention in New York City, May 24-26. 
It was, from many points of view, the most suc- 

cessful convention in recent years. To be precise, there 
was evident a greater desire to get things done, to pass 
from mere discussion to resolutions, and to initiate the 
new activities which discussion had shown were impera- 
tive. New blood is continually flowing into our editorial 
offices, many young men with youth’s usual intolerance of 
talk which leads nowhere and more than youth’s usual 
readiness to shoulder responsibilities which mean work 


and worry. 


The general public which reads our magazines and , 


newspapers does not know enough about the Catholic 
Press Association, and this applies both to our people 
and the pastors of our people. In fact, it is safe to say 
that most of them do not know that there is a Press As- 
sociation, or if they do, what it exists for. An account 
of the deliberations, therefore, will not be amiss. The 
sessions were private but not confidential; privacy was 
necessary if candor and honesty were to prevail, but pub- 
licity is necessary to show that they did prevail. 

The Convention lasted three days. The first day was 
devoted to the magazine section, and the others to both 
the magazines and weekly newspapers. On the evening 
of the first day, by way of an innovation, the public was 
invited to the session of welcome to New York, and it 
accepted the invitation in numbers beyond the dreams of 
the local committee. It is enough to say that the session 
was a success, and this success was due more than anything 
else to the presence and to the stirring speech of His 
Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York. 
New Yorkers confirmed their long-standing affection for 
him, and our visitors went away deeply stirred by the 
depth and the breadth of his goodness. 

Naturally, in a convention of professional men, it is the 
technical matters which matter most. For the Catholic 
press, as for the secular, these are, principally, content, 
circulation and advertising. Each of these was, if not 
thoroughly, at least partially, discussed. 

It is not generally known that the Catholic Press As- 
sociation is now completely organized to deal with the 
menace of the dishonest circulation agent, who more than 
any other factor has retarded the progress of Catholic 
periodical literature. Because of some dishonest agents, 
many pastors and Bishops are even yet reluctant to lend 
that cooperation with the Catholic press which is essential 
if it is to exercise its full and necessary influence. The 
Circulation Bureau of the C. P. A. now conducts a Cen- 
tral Bureau for the protection of its members who employ 
agents, and has been able to put out of business more 
than 500 of these vultures. Naturally, the whole Catholic 


press profits by the work of this Bureau, for as its work 
becomes known, confidence will begin to come back, and 
we may hope from now on to see Catholics give more 
support to spreading the circulation of our magazines and 
papers. It was noticeable that the suspicion with which 
some of the editors formerly regarded the Central Bureau 
has been dissipated. 

It was well suggested in one of the papers read at the 
Convention that it is now time for the Circulation Bureau 
to round out its hitherto purely negative work by a con- 
structive piece of positive action. It is highly necessary 
that it begin to inform the pastors of our parishes on the 
work it is doing. To the pastors and the secular clergy 
in general, we all owe a deep debt of gratitude; they are 
the best friends the Catholic press possesses. It is well 
that some form of closer cooperation with them be thought 
out—a campaign of good will—and through them with all 
our people. Particularly should it be shown that this does 
not mean necessary support taken from the parish, but 
rather from those secular magazines which number among 
their readers several hundred thousand Catholics. 

Another matter on which a great improvement was 
shown was the relations of the newspapers with the N. 
C. W. C. News Service. Mr. Justin McGrath, its able 
manager, was no longer, as in the past, on the defensive 
as to the quality or even the necessity of his service. That, 
too, is so much gain. The discussion this year chiefly 
centered around the “ features ” which he supplies. These 
are of uniformly high caliber. In recent years several 
other feature services have entered the field, and it is 
questionable if the competition is for the good of the 


- press. This much is certain, it is hurting the N. C. W. C. 


News Service. On the other hand, the editors showed 
a very decided determination to buy the more popular 
features which these independent services supply. The 
N. C. W. C. will have to recognize this fact. Another 
year will probably see the solution of the problem. It 
will probably come if the N. C. W. C. Bureau of Press 
and Publicity separates its feature service from its news 
service, leaving the two under the same general manage- 
ment, and then proceeds to attempt to federate the various 
independent services under the same name. The C. P. A. 
maintains a “ liaison committee ” for the purpose of iron- 
ing out all its differences with the N. C. W. C., and the 
feature problem is properly its concern. Some of the 
features which Catholic papers are now publishing are 
more remarkable for their “ pulling power ” than for any 
elevating influence they may have on their readers. 

One of the rather alarming aspects of the Convention, 
by the way, was the evident inroad made in the Catholic 
press by the prevailing ethics of the secular press. This 
took the form of justifying many departures from a 
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higher standard by the argument that “ it sells the paper. ” 
It is true that the Catholic press, not being subsidized in 
any way, is always in need of money, but it is also prob- 
ably true that it will always be poor precisely because it 
cannot afford to lower its standard or to act below the 
standard. 

Another field where ethics clashes with business op- 
portunities is in the matter of advertising. The Associa- 
tion maintains a Bureau of Advertising, whose function 
is to acquaint the national advertisers with the market 
which exists in the Catholic papers and magazines. Just 
now this Bureau is faced with just such a house-cleaning 
problem as confronted the Circulation Committee some 
years ago, and which that body met with such success. 
A Catholic paper, because of its religious profes- 
sion, must refuse to accept many advertisements which a 
secular paper could with propriety print. Censorship of 
advertising, of which the New York Times among others 
is boasting, has long been the common practice of many 
Catholic papers and magazines. It takes an uncommon 
kind of abnegation to refuse advertising, and especially 
for a poor paper. Until the Advertising Bureau of the 
C. P. A. succeeds in framing some means to remedy the 
present unsatisfactory state of the advertising columns 
of many Catholic periodicals, it is unlikely that it will be 
able to do anything constructive. 

Besides the problems of articles, news, features, circu- 
lation and advertising, there are many other matters which 
of late years have by common consent become the function 
of the Literature Bureau. This year this Bureau pre- 
sented to the Convention a proposition to adopt an official 
“ style-sheet,”” the instrument by which harassed editors 
maintain a high standard of typography, orthography, etc., 
in their columns; it recommended the formation of a cen- 
tral bureau of information, to which inquiring readers 
could be referred, somewhat like the one now maintained 
by Our Sunday Visitor; it offered a scheme by which all 
our periodicals could be supplied with high-class reviews 
of all current books of interest and importance; it pro- 
posed an editorial research service, which would facilitate 
the writing of editorials on current topics; and it urged 
the formation of a bureau of Catholic defence, which 
would exercise vigilance on all Catholic matters treated 
in the secular press. It also called attention to the excel- 
lent motion-picture work being done by the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae, and to its free weekly 
service, and to the Catholic Book Club, just formed, which 
is expected to perform a high service to the cause of 
Catholic literature. 

This rapid survey would deceive the reader if it left 
him under the impression that it sums up the work of the 
Convention. There were many excellent papers read, 
but they have been reported in the weekly newspapers, 
and all through the convention there went on a constant 
interchange of opinions and experiences, which was per- 
haps the most valuable of all. The delegates departed 
with a fervent prayer to God that He will bless their 
labors in the coming year, and see the results somewhat 
approximate the effort expended. The history of our 
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country has few brighter chapters than the unselfishness 
and zeal of our Catholic editors, and in particular of the 
laymen among them. The problem of their proper re- 
muneration lies in the fact that it is very difficult for any 
periodical to receive a subsidy and at the same time re- 
tain its independence and self-respect. 


General Grant and the Third Term 


GEORGE BARTON 


[° seems curious that in all of the oratory concerning 
the unwritten law on a third presidential term so little 
emphasis should have been laid upon the attempt of Gen- 
eral Grant to break down that tradition. He is the only 
President in our own time who countenanced such a move- 
ment in his behalf. That it failed was due to opposition 
in the ranks of his own party. It may be said that he was 
in “the hands of his friends” and if that be true they 
left no stone unturned to give him an honor thrust aside 
by Washington, Jefferson, McKinley and—to all intents 
and purposes—Coolidge. 

As early as 1875, the gossip in Washington was that 
President Grant would accept a third nomination if it 
came to him with anything like unanimity. He carried 
himself with dignity, but he said nothing to discourage the 
suggestion that it would be in the interest of the party 
and the public welfare for him to remain in the White 
House for a third term. But in the midst of this amiable 
discussion an unexpected warning came from the Key- 
stone State. The Republican State Convention of Penn- 
sylvania passed a resolution of “ unalterable opposition 
to the Presidency of any person for a third term.” 

General Grant wrote a letter to Gen. Harry White, who 
presided over the convention, in which he said, among 
other things: “ Now for the third term. I do not want 
it any more than I wanted the first.” He added that a 
time might come when it would be unfortunate to make a 
change at the end of eight years and concluded by saying: 
“TI would not accept a nomination if it were tendered, 
unless it should come under such circumstances as to make 
it an imperative duty—circumstances not likely to occur.” 

In the meantime, the feeling against a third term had 
been growing in Congress, and it brought about a situation 
in the House of Representatives very similar to the one 
which occured in the Senate only a few months ago. The 
resolution, which was introduced in the lower body in 
1875, was undoubtedly aimed at General Grant, just as the 
one that was presented in the Senate this year was 
pointed at President Coolidge. 

The resolution in 1875 was offered by a Democratic 
member from Illinois. It declared that in the opinion of 
the House, 

The precedent established by Washington and other Presidents 
of the United States, in retiring from the presidential office after 
their second term has become, by universal concurrence, a part of 
our republican system of government, and that any departure 
from this time-honored custom would be unwise, unpatriotic and 
fraught with peril to our free institutions. 


It was passed by the very large majority of 234 to 18. 
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It is significant that seventy out of the eighty Repub- 
licans voted in the affirmative. It was generally agreed 
that this was the death blow to the third-term movement— 
at least for the time being. 

But in 1880 the sentiment in favor of another nomina- 
tion for General Grant was still quite pronounced among 
leading men in the Republican party. He had just com- 
pleted a remarkable tour of the world and had been 
received with the highest honors by the crowned heads of 
Europe and the rulers of the different nations. John 
Russell Young, a distinguished journalist, had accom- 
panied him on his trip, and sent home brilliant stories of 
the receptions which had been accorded the idol of the 
hour. His homecoming was in a blaze of glory and the 
ovations he was given in different parts of the country 
had the effect of stimulating his candidacy, then in the 
hands of Senator Roscoe Conkling and other tried and 
true friends. 

The convention met in Chicago, and at the outset it was 
believed that the battle would be between Grant and 
Blaine. There had been bitter preliminary fights in many 
of the States and everything pointed to a contest to the 
finish. Conkling presented the name of Grant in one of 
the most eloquent speeches ever made in a convention. 
One who heard it said that the New York Senator per- 
formed his labor of love “ with imperial grandeur and 
with a degree of eloquence that was most impressive.” 

Curiously enough, one of the bitter opponents of Grant 
in that convention was General Bristow, who had been a 
member of his Cabinet. But the men who led the Grant 
forces comprised some of the ablest men in the Republican 
party. On all sides were heard cries of “ Caesarism and 
Grantism ” and the delegates were warned of the danger 
to the country of “the man on horseback.” The answer 
to that argument was that General Grant was not a 
candidate for a third consecutive term, but that he was 
really going before the convention as a new candidate 
without any of the support of patronage that would 
naturally go to an incumbent of the presidential office. 
In a word, he was being offered solely on his merits and 
because of his services to the country. Conkling spoke 
of the difficulty of inducing Grant to become a candidate, 
but he insisted that “ the shower of mud and the beating 
of the gongs and the foul-mouthed uproar” could only 
have the effect of making him fight to a finish. He was a 
candidate, in the words of this enthusiastic advocate, who 
“has never been defeated and never will be.” 

But in spite of all this confidence some of his supporters 
felt that his nomination might cause a bolt in the conven- 
tion. Hence, at the outset, Senator Conkling presented 
a resolution declaring that it was the sense of the delegates 
“that every member is bound in honor to support its 
nominee, whoever that nominee might be, and that no 
man should hold his seat here who is not ready to so 
agree.” There was a spirited debate, but the resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 716 to 3. The three votes in the 
negative came from delegates from West Virginia. At 
once the imperious Conkling offered another resolution 
that those who voted in the negative “do not deserve and 
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have forfeited their votes in this convention.” Edward 
Stanwood, in his illuminating “History of the Presi- 
dency,” tells us that there were numerous objections to 
this summary way of disfranchising delegates, and in view 
of the possible rejection of the resolution it was with- 
drawn by its author. 

In the end Grant failed to win the nomination, which 
went to General Garfield as a compromise candidate. 
Grant started with 304 delegates and at the end of the 
thirty-sixth ballot he had 306 votes to his credit. It was 
probably the most impressive exhibition of solidarity ever 
known in a national convention. For over a week they 
had stood “ face to face, with unbroken lines and belliger- 
ent leaders in hand-to-hand conflict.” The famous “ 306” 
afterwards formed an organization to perpetuate the 
memory of that historic contest, and for a long time after- 
wards the survivors met in annual reunion to talk over 
the incidents of that remarkable convention. 

Col. A. K. McClure, one of the ablest journalists of his 
day, attended the Chicago gathering which failed to give 
Grant the nomination, and he afterwards predicted that 
never again would there be an attempt to break the un- 
written law against the third term. In his work on “ Our 
Presidents ” he comments on it as follows: 

General Grant had become intensely interested in the contest 
for a third term, and he had every reason to believe that it would 
be accorded him. Foreign travel and intelligent observation had 
greatly enlarged his narrow political ideas and tempered his politi- 
cal asperities and he would undoubtedly have made a much better 
President than ever he did before. But the unwritten law of 
the nation confronted him, declaring that no man could fill the 
presidential chair for a longer period than did George Washington. 
It was that sentiment that decided the contest against him. 

He was at his home in Galena, not far from Chicago, during 
the sessions of the convention, but while he was advised of what 
transpired from day to day, he gave no directions and made no 
suggestions to his friends. He had the ablest galaxy of leaders 
that ever appeared in a national convention in support of any one 
candidate, and he trusted them implicitly. On the morning after 
the convention adjourned he came to Chicago, and I met him at the 
Palmer House, where he had come to confer with his discomfited 
friends. His face gave no sign of the disappointment he had 
suffered. He met his friends in an even more genial way than 
was his custom. He expressed himself as entirely content with 
the decision of the convention. 

One important phase of that famous convention, which 
has not been dwelt upon very extensively, is the fact that 
General Grant had sent a letter to “ Don” Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania, instructing him to withdraw his name if it 
should be deemed expedient, or if it was apparent that he 
was not the choice of a majority of the delegates. Cam- 
eron, Conkling and Gen. John A. Logan were the “ Big 
Three” who were looking after the interests of Grant, 
and in spite of their acknowledged ability they led their 
idol into the jaws of defeat. There is no doubt that they 
had persuaded him that he could be nominated. Indeed, 


he thought so until the very end. Reports of the pro- 
ceedings were sent to him piecemeal at his home in Galena. 
He was greatly impressed with the enthusiasm which had 
greeted Conkling’s nominating speech. The eloquent Sen- 
ator from New York began his presentation with the 
famous lines: 
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When asked what State he hails from 
Our sole reply shall be 

He hails from Appomattox 

And its famous apple tree. 


A bit of doggerel, but it accomplished its intention by 
producing one of those long periods of applause and 
cheering for which national political conventions have 
become noted. When he heard of this, General Grant 
said, half regretfully: “ Well, I guess they are going to 
nominate me.” 

Once again this brings up the vexed question of whether 
the man who had twice been President really wanted a 
third term. In a letter to his friend Washburne, prior 
to the convention, he declared that all he wanted was that 
the Government should remain in the hands of those who 
saved the Union until all questions growing out of the 
war were forever settled. He added: 

I would much rather that one of many I could mention should 
be President rather than that I should have it. I shall not gratify 
my enemies by declining what has not been offered. I am not a 
candidate for anything, and if the Chicago convention nominates 
a candidate who can be elected it will gratify me, and the grati- 
fiction will be greater if it should be one other than myself... . 
Blaine I would like to see elected, but I fear the party could not 
elect him. 

Mr. Washburne sent him another letter urging that he 
decline to be nominated. In response to this he replied: 
“T cannot decline if the nomination is tendered without 
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seeking on my part.” Sometime before this he had said, 
with a sigh: “ They have designs on me which I do not 
contemplate for myself.” Those who surrounded him as 
he received the returns in Galena were never able to dis- 
cover his inmost feelings at that time. He smoked and 
was silent. Finally the news was flashed over the wire 
that a dark horse—Gen. James A. Garfield had been nom- 
inated. Family and friends were shocked. General Grant 
betrayed no emotion whatever. Flicking the ashes from 
his cigar, he rose and left the company, saying: “ Garfield 
is a good man. I am glad of it. Good night, gentlemen.” 

But there is reason to believe that he was chagrined 
that Cameron had not obeyed the instructions in his letter 
and withdrawn his name before the final ballot was taken. 
He was quoted as telling a friend they—meaning Cameron, 
Conkling and Logan—should not have nominated him 
unless they felt perfectly sure of his success. 

For days and weeks after the convention Conkling 
sulked in his tent. He had been given the nominee for 
Vice-President—Gen. Chester A. Arthur—as a sop to his 
feelings, but he did not accept it very gracefully. The Old 
Guard was disposed to bolt. Grant never had any such 
intention. At an early day he called on Garfield at the 
New York headquarters of the National Committee, and 
not long after that he appeared on the platform with 
Conkling at a big Republican rally in Ohio, and the suc- 
cess of the ticket was assured. 


Centenary 


R. R. MAcGREGOR 


elephants in china-shops. Criticism to the con- 

trary, there is undoubtedly in America today a 
great eagerness, sometimes tinged with pathos, to know 
and appreciate more about art. ‘Those who have the 
wherewithal may go abroad to satisfy this appetite. But 
for the great majority (among whom is to be found the 
greatest number truly appreciative of art) this course 
is closed. The bringing of art by means of loan exhib- 
itions such as that recently sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of New York, to those who cannot visit 
the Muses’ shrine, is, therefore, an experimental but wel- 
come innovation. If reports of the enthusiasm of the 
visiting crowds are authentic, one may feel safe in as- 
serting not only that Americans are manifesting a vig- 
orous interest in esthetics, but that great art is not as 
dull or lifeless as it was supposed. 

On this occasion, the gallery at the Metropolitan ap- 
propriately essays to bring old Spain to America. It suc- 
ceeds admirably in doing so by using Velasquez, El Greco 
and Goya as interpreters; and their success is further 
evidence of the universality of their outstanding genius— 
of El Greco’s power to move through abstract form and 
color, of Velasquez’ supremacy in perspective values, 
of Goya’s luminous vitality and intense temperament. 
But the cynosure of the whole exhibit is undoubtedly 
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the collection of canvasses by Francisco José de Goya y 
Lucientes. Besides his name, there are reasons for such 
interest: that he is little known; that what is known of 
his colorful career appeals to the romantic imagination, 
especially the American; that the centenary of his death 
fell on April 16 of this year and that last month an ap- 
preciative Spain again garlanded his tomb with the green 
laurels of memory. 

A sketch of Goya’s career is therefore in order. He 
was born of humble parents, his father being a peasant 
farmer, at Fuendetodos, Aragon, in March, 1746, and 
died at Bordeaux, France, on April 16, 1828. Due to the 
exigencies of the family budget, the education afforded 
the youth was but meager in his early years, probably 
only what could be obtained at the hands of the parish 
priest. There is evidence, however, that the world owes 
an unpaid debt to a monk of Santa Fé, who was re- 
sponsible for awakening the boy’s sense of art and for 
according him his first lessons with the brush. 

At fourteen we find him decorating the church at 
Fuendetodos with frescoes and a year later beginning a 
regular artistic education in the studio of Martinez. 
Thence he proceeds to Zarogoza (Saragossa) a city des- 
tined to experience an artistic renaissance later on at his 
hands, to attend the Academy of San Luis and be under 
the tutelage for four years of Luxan. Then with new 
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worlds beckoning, he proceeds to the capital city, at the 
age of twenty, a youth deeply imbued with the spirit of 
romance. 

Of Goya’s sojourn in Madrid there are some spicy 
stories of plot and intrigue told by his biographers— 
whether they are true or not need not perturb us. 
Evidently the young fellow was the product of his age 
and fitted into its social mosaic with easy adaptability. 
There appears to be no reason to go out of our way to 
criticize him. Forced to flee his native land for youthful 
deviltries and the rebellious utterances of an ebullient 
personality, he decides to go to that paradise of painters, 
Italy. 

He works his way thither as a member of a troupe of 
bullfighters, a role for which his splendid physique ad- 
mirably fitted him. The finger of criticism also points to 
his life in the Eternal City, but from the artistic point of 
view its strictures are negligible, for during this period 
he was awarded second prize for painting at the Academy 
of Parma for his “ Hannibal Seeing Italy from the Alps,” 
a subject doubtless prompted by his own experiences. He 
also completed, it is said, in a few hours a full-length 
portrait of Pope Benedict XIV, now in the Vatican. Con- 
sequent on these successes, he received an invitation, 
which he accepted, to return to Spain and paint the 
frescoes in the Cathedral of Zaragoza. He performed 
similar work in many churches throughout Spain—in 
Seville, Valencia, Toledo, and Madrid. Those in the Cathe- 
dral of Zaragoza, and in the.church of San Antonio de 
la Florida in Madrid are especially notable for grace and 
movement. Today these frescoes share the excellence 
of the greatest products of his art. 

Goya was now famous, and Meng, in 1775, commis- 
sioned him to make sketches for the Prado and Escorial 
tapestries. In essaying this work he broke with the tradi- 
tional themes of antiquity and the Middle Ages, by choos- 
iing his subjects and situations from the contemporary 
life of Spain. Needless to say, these paintings are a land- 
mark in the history of Spanish art. They created a vogue. 
In them Goya is the matador turned painter. They serve 
to demonstrate Goya, the man, as a rebel from the old 
order and a harbinger of the new; and Goya, the artist, 
as the maestro of creative imagination, of subtle audacity 
and vivid color contrasts. 

In Madrid, Goya naturally came in touch with the court, 
and soon he became a brilliant member of the clique of 
Don Luis, the King’s brother. This environment led 
later to his marriage with Dofia Josefa, daughter of 
Bayeu, court painter to Charles II. It will surprise ex- 
ponents of birth control to know that this union was 
blessed with twenty children. The work of his brush at 
this period, especially the five small canvases in San 
Fernando, has such a striking originality of theme and 
so marvellous a quality of execution that it vies with the 
best of Velasquez and, according to some critics, pro- 
claims its author his equal. In 1780, Goya was made a 
member of the Fernando Academy for his “Christ Cru- 
cified ” and his “ St. Francis on the Mountain ”—an en- 
viable distinction in Spanish art circles. He was now 
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the acknowledged leader of the national school, and was 
hailed as the last of the great old masters and the first of 
the new. 

During this summer of his art he confined himself to 
a sphere in which he is an avowed master—portraiture. 
It is estimated that over two hundred persons—grandees 
and hidalgos, scholars and poets, sefioras and sefioritas 
—sat for him and had their features limned with his un- 
erring accuracy and swift facility. Of this large por- 
trait group it is sufficient to mention four justly famous 
for unsurpassed merit—Queen Maria Luisa, a striking 
and brutally audacious, yet unoffending, representation 
of the shameless courtesan; Charles IV and his family, 
notable for its verve and vitality; Dofia Maria Josefa 
and Queen Isabella of Sicily, celebrated for their tender 
and beautiful portrayal of young girlhood. 

In 1789, Goya had further merited honors heaped 
upon him. He was appointed pintor de camera of Charles 
IV, with an annual income of $2,500, and six years later 
was awarded the crowning distinction of Director of 
the Madrid Academy. 

The sun of Goya’s art after this period seldom, if ever, 
returns to its zenith in the domain of either fresco or 
portrait. He now enters a new field—that of etching. 
Here it is significant to note the change that had come 
over the man to account for the change in the artist. 

Goya, a thinking fellow, though of peasant origin, had 
been intensely alive to the fripperies and inanities of the 
court. He had painted its portraits for a long time with 
his tongue in his cheek. There is lurking evidence of 
this in some of them, if one wishes to seek it. Although 
the portraits display immense vitality, audacity and un- 
affectedness, it is the very restlessness of these qualities 
which presages a change. Impetuous and intolerant, 
aware that he had half-broken with tradition, and wish- 
ing to make the hiatus complete, Goya, therefore, sought 
etching as a means of expression. 

In this field, his greatest works are the “ Capricciosi ’ 
and the “ Desastres de la Guerra.” The former begun in 
1792, and completed in 1796, is a series satirically ded- 
icated to the King, in which he pillories the prevailing 
vices and absurdities with a subtle needle more deeply 
tipped with gall than that of Callot, and in a spirit less 
plebeian than Hogarth. If in his earlier life, Goya may 
be likened to Villon, now he certainly has affinity with 
Rabelais. Politically, at this time, he is manifestly re- 
publican in sympathy. The latter example of his etch- 
ing—“The Miseries of War”’—followed the agonizing 
scenes of the Napoleonic invasion of the Iberian penin- 
sula, and the seating of Joseph Bonaparte on the Spanish 
throne. Now Goya is politically a cosmopolite, a human- 
itarian; the horrors of war terrorize and appal him. His 
artistic treatment of such scenes is, therefore, much more 
serious, and the element of caricature has faded into the 
background. 

There is one other brief period in Goya’s life before 
his demise—that in which he undertook lithography. In 
this department he was responsible for a notable series 
of bullfights. As he was eighty years of age at the time, 
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we may well hazard the opinion that his choice of sub- 
ject was indicative of a return to second-childishness. 
But even as a lithographer, it is important to note that 
Goya is a celebrity. He is credited with the first im- 
portant artistic drawing ever made on stone. 

The closing days of the great artist’s life were not 
happy. An exile in France, his fortune dissipated by the 
ravages of war, totally deaf and partially blind, Goya 
lived only in memories. Although, on his restoration 
Ferdinand VII invited him back to the Spanish court, he 
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made but one visit, and that temporary to Madrid, on 
which occasion, however, he completed his most important 
ecclesiastical work, the “St. Joseph of Calasanza,” for 
the church of San Anton Abad, and then returned to 
Bordeaux to die. His body was placed in the Goicoechea 
vault in the Chartreuse cemetery, where it remained until 
its removal later to the Pantheon in Madrid. 

Thus lived and died one of the most colorful figures 
of his age—a supreme artist—whose indomitable egoism 
remained unbroken in death, as in life. 


The Challenge of the Mind 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1928) 


our measure, I believe the practical problem of 

whether people will become Catholics is simply the 
problem of whether they will think hard enough to become 
Catholics. We might be tempted to say it is now a ques- 
tion of whether they have the brains; but, of course, it 
is really a question of whether they will use the brains 
they have. For the moment, most of them have not the 
intellectual activity; above all, they have not the intel- 
lectual liberty. 

By this I do not mean, of course, that an intellectual 
man must accept the Faith. But I do mean that if he 
uses his intellect, he must see that it is intellectually ac- 
ceptable ; that is, that it is one of the three or four tenable 
and tolerable final decisions of the intellect. He may 
himself remain a fundamental skeptic; but he will recog- 
nize Catholicism as fundamental. He will not recognize 
Fundamentalism as fundamental. For that is what Fun- 
damentalism cannot be. 

American Protestantism appeals to the Bible without 
daring to appeal to the authority which actually fixed the 
Canon of the Bible. It is a mythology asserting that the 
elephant stands on a tortoise and the tortoise stands on 
nothing. But if the freethinker is also a clear thinker he 
will admit that a man who believes in God can believe in 
a logical process which ends in a Church founded by 
God. But we recognize that he may not believe in either 
himself; and we recognize it because we are not bigots. 

Now on that point nearly all our critics are bigots. 
They are perpetually repeating, without a rag of proof or 
explanation, that such and such things cannot “now” 
be accepted by thoughtful people, or intellectual people, 
or enlightened and rational people. Bishop Barnes re- 
cently declared that England is becoming educated; and 
that rites and ceremonies cannot be accepted by educated 
people. Mr. H. G. Wells recently observed that the doc- 
trines of the religions (whatever they may be) are no 
longer commending themselves to intelligent people. 

We sigh gently; we are becoming a little tired of so 
very delicate a version of so very simple an argument. 
In plain English, Dr. Barnes and Mr. Wells have no 
argument whatever to advance against us except simply 
saying that we are fools. They do not argue even that 
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our Faith is foolish and therefore would only be ac- 
cepted by fools. They argue that we are, in fact, fools; 
and therefore our testimony is of no use to our Faith. 

We will not hastily accuse these great rationalists of 
arguing in a circle. We will not suppose that their reason- 
ing consists of saying that Catholics are fools because 
they believe in Catholicism; and that Catholicism must 
evidently be folly because it is believed only by fools. We 
seem to have seen occasional traces of this magnificent 
logical curve in their works; but we will not take ad- 
vantage of it. We will suppose that they mean what they 
say; that all intelligent people reject our philosophy— 
and only the unintelligent are left to accept it. 

This is simply a fact of natural history that they have 
observed. In taking their little walks abroad, they no- 
ticed that Alice Meynell was a fool, that Ferdinand Bru- 
netiére was a fool, that John Phillimore was a fool, that 
Francis Thompson was a fool, that Pasteur and Mendel 
were fools, that Belloc is a fool, that Father Knox and 
Father Martindale are fools, and so on through the whole 
chain of charming and interesting coincidence. Then, 
having passed in review this procession of manifest im- 
beciles and mental defectives, they discover that Catholic 
witnesses can only be found among such people. 

That is the only possible meaning, and the only logical 
use, of the statement that Catholicism-does not appeal to 
intelligent people. Unless those to whom it does appeal 
are intrinsically unintelligent, obviously and objectively 
unintelligent, unintelligent as a fish is unfeathered or a cat 
unshod, the argument is of no use to those who use it. 

Now, as I have hinted, I am a little tired of the pro- 
found thinkers who can only argue with me by calling me 
a fool. They do not tell me why it is more the mark of 
a fool to think the world designed than undesigned; to 
think the world the product of will rather than of fate; 
to think that the will could vary its operations as well 
as repeat its operations. I do not learn why what ap- 
pears to me to be the working of a normal intelligence 
is in fact only that of abnormal unintelligence. The deep 
and delicate and almost mystical question, of whether I 
myself am a blithering ass, is one which it seems to me 
embarrassing to raise and difficult to settle. According to 
these simple controversialists, it is already settled. In- 
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telligent people cannot believe in dogmas. That is a dog- 
ma that is only stated dogmatically. Nothing resembling 
a reason for the statement ever has been given, or ever 
will be. It rests on something that is very strange and 
mysterious and quite peculiar to our own time: anonymous 
authority. 

What in the world does Dr. Barnes mean, for instance, 
by suggesting that if people are educated they will not 
like ceremony? People may be educated to like cere- 
monies; they may possibly be educated to dislike them ; 
they may be uneducated, and for that reason dislike them. 
A great Greek philosopher would probably have associated 
civilization with ceremonies. It would be impossible to 
imagine the Chinese civilization without ceremonies. And, 
it will be remembered that Dr. Barnes himself was re- 
cently recommending us to learn from the religion of the 
Chinese. The psychology and social theory of ceremony 
is a separate and very interesting thing; but it has noth- 
ing in the world to do with education or lack of educa- 
tion—except that the lack of it might sometime be due 
to the lack of education. It is a ceremony to take off a 
hat when entering a house; what should we say of the 
polished and urbane sociologist who said, “ Hats will now 
be worn in houses; for people are becoming educated ”? 

But my purpose here is to point out that we do not do 
that sort of thing. We do not say that pantheism or 
paganism are becoming absolutely impossible for intel- 
ligent people. We are well aware that it will always be 
possible even for the wisest to miss the truth; sometimes 
by their own fault and sometimes by their invincible ig- 
norance. I do not say that the attempt of Dr. Barnes to 
have Christianity without Catholicism, or the attempt of 
Mr. Wells to have religion without Christianity, or the 
attempt of ten thousand other people to have religious 
sentiment without religion—I do not say that these things 
prove the people involved to be without education or in- 
telligence. I simply think they are wrong; and I am 
quite ready to give my reasons for thinking so. 

I do not say that anybody exercising mental activity 
must come to the Catholic Faith. But I do say that many 
men will have to exercise great mental activity in order 
to come to the Catholic Faith. And I do say that most 
men are kept out of it for want of that mental activity. 
And I do think that this is the chief problem before us 
in the practical matter of conversion. So far from men 
entering the Church, as was alleged, because they are too 
weary to think, many remain outside because they are 
too weary to think their way in. 

Put shortly and roughly, the problem of this great edu- 
cated modern world is whether people are still bright 
enough to be converted. Fortunately there are other and 
better sorts of brightness and illumination. But saving 
the grace of God, as I said at the beginning, many might 
well fall into a mood of wondering whether science and 
rationalism and education and instruction, and all the 
rest, have not reduced a multitude of minds to such a pulp 
of impotence and incompetence that they cannot make the 
movement of reason needed to catch hold of unfamiliar 
truth. We do not deny to all our opponents, as they do 
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to us, so mild a thing as ordinary intelligence. We only 
wonder whether all will have the supreme intelligence for 
the supreme act of the mind. 


Science Returns to Religion 
A. C. Ktaas, S.J. 


PROMINENT member of the American Asso- 

ciation for the Advancement of Atheism, Freeman 
Hopwood, expresses his hopes in the field of science thus: 
“ A splendid help to us in our work are the scientists of 
America. We sent out a questionnaire to the scientists of 
America recently, and we found that seventy-five per 
cent are agnostics and atheists.” The scientific value and 
hence the results of this questionnaire may be doubted. 
It is greatly exaggerated. Nevertheless, that there are in 
America a goodly number of atheistic scientists who 
maintain that science is opposed to the idea of God and 
religion, cannot be denied. Religion, they say, must dis- 
appear in proportion as science advances. 

Some forty years ago, in France, this doctrine of the 
incompatibility of science and religion was held almost 
universally in high scientific circles. The French Academy 
of Sciences was in the lead. Today, however, while it is 
still taught in French lower schools, it has practically 
disappeared from the science courses at the Sorbonne and 
Collége de France. This change for the better was made 
strikingly clear by a query sent some time ago to all the 
members of the French Academy of Sciences by M. 
Robert de Flers. The question put to the elite of French 
scientists was: “Is science opposed to religion ?”. . 

All answered, some in a few words, others at length. 
Although differing widely in philosophical opinions and 
religious beliefs, they were unanimous in condemning 
the error of their colleagues of a generation ago. A short 
analysis of their answers, which were published in the 
Figaro, a Parisian daily, is not without interest. 

First, all the Academicians agree to at least a negative 
compatability of science and religion, that is, science is 
not radically opposed to religion. We select a few of 
the more characteristic replies. 

H. le Chatelier, chemist and metellurgist : 

There exists no incompatibility between science and religion; it 
is a fact shown from experience: Pascal, Ampére and Cauchy 
were deeply religious and at the same time very great scientists. 

. It is no less true that one sees constantly asserted in 
modern literature that religion and science are absolutely incom- 
patible. These statements do not come from true scientists, at 


most, they come from pseudo-scientists, often from writers who 
are strangers to all scientific knowledge. 

H. Lecomte, botanist: 

The antagonism between science and religion exists only in 
the minds of those who wish to have it so. 

L. Lecornu, mathematician: 

It is impossible to admit any opposition whatsoever between 
scientific truth and religious belief. 

E. Quenu, surgeon: 

Science seems to us to be in no wise opposed to religious belief. 
It seems that the influence of religious thought upon morals ought 
not to be contested. Personally, I do not believe that a reform 
of morals can be had without the aid of religious ideas. 
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P. Sabatier, chemist, Nobel Prize: 

I consider it unreasonable to oppose religion to science. To 
array one against the other can be of no advantage . . . It is the 
work of people badly instructed in one and the other. 

A second point on which there is unanimity, is the as- 
signing of the fundamental reason why conflict between 
the two is impossible. Science and religion are competent 
in entirely different and distinct realms; any opposition 
supposes a fault in method. Thus among others, 

J. Hadamard, mathematician : 

Science and religious sentiment ought not to enter into con- 
flict because, as has often been said, there is question of distinct 
fields. 

The Duke de Broglie, physicist: 

Science and religion seek truth upon ground so different that 
there cannot be question of real antagonism between them. 

Paul Appell, mathematician: 

Religion and science occupy two absolutely distinct compart- 
ments of man’s intelligence. [?] 

P. Desgrez, chemist and biologist : 

It does not seem that one can place science in opposition to 
religion. These two domains, the physical and the metaphysical, 
are as different as the methods employed to explore them. 

While admitting that the fields of science and religion 
are distinct, the Academicians differ in opinion as to the 
degree of their mutual separation. A few have such 
expressions as “clean-cut partition,” “complete inde- 
pendence ” and “ fields entirely distinct,” but the majority 
of their colleagues sensed the danger of such unmodified 
assertions and hence maintained the necessary linkings 
between science, philosophy and religion. 

Most of them go even further and declare for a mutual 
aid of the two. In the words of Prof. J. Grasset, “ Or- 
atory and laboratory are distinct, and benefit in remain- 
ing so,” but they are also standing “ back to back . 
mutually supporting and completing each other, to increase 
as much as possible man’s happiness and consolation.” 
They cannot, therefore, disregard each other. The scien- 
tific mind, even if it is not necessarily accompanied by 
the religious mind, nevertheless, tends normally in the 
direction of the finalistic, the spiritual, the Divine. The 
wide views of general philosophy, so imperiously sug- 
gested by science, not only do not oppose, but incline 
towards and positively favor a religious interpretation of 
the universe. 

Among the many Academicians holding this opinion, 
is included the venerable Dean of the Academy, M. H. 
de la Goupilliére, mathematician and physicist : 

Very different from that sort of servitude which a geometrical 
demonstration imposes upon the mind, it (religion) is for me a 
‘kind of imbibing of truth and light. It quiets the soul and sheds 
its light upon science itself. 

E. I. Bouvier, zoologist: 

How much greater will be the attraction of research for him 
-who believes that a free and sovereign intelligence animates the 
world, and that every accessible object from nebula to atom, can 
reveal some trace of an eternal order! 

Henri Poincaré says with Pascal: 

“To seek God, is to have already found Him.” To seek truth, 
‘is it not to seek God who is the Truth Supreme? And for that 
weason, cannot one consider the religious idea as a powerful 
factor in scientific progress? 

Charles Barrois, geologist: 
Science penetrates into the domain of believers to contemplate 
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the eternal laws from which ours are derived. . . . In our day, 
geology has but simply succeeded in modernizing the classical 
proofs of the existence of God. 

Space does not permit citing in full the masterly ex- 
position of Pierre Termier, geologist, Inspector General 
of Mines. After dividing scientists into two categories, 
namely, those who simply limit themselves to the domain 
of natural phenomena and those who go further and seek 
in philosophy the interpretation and development of the 
conclusions of the particular sciences, he concludes: 

Religion is a fact of which the scientific mind may rightly take 
account and which it is puerile to ignore. . . . There is no op- 
position between science and religion. On the contrary, science, 
which is necessarily limited, revealing rather than explaining 
mystery, seems to invite man to break through its bounds, to 
create for him little by little the soul of a metaphysician and to 
dispose his mind to receive the proofs of the existence of God. 

M. De Flers’ inquiry indicates two principal causes for 
this return of science to religion in the French Academy. 
One is the necessary connection between religious belief 
and an effective morality, urgent need of which is recog- 
nized. Thus Georges Claude pronounces “duty as un- 
certain ” as long as it is not founded on God, and M. Le 
Chatelier maintains that “the strongest argument in favor 
of religion is drawn from her beneficent activity.” M. J. 
Boussinesq sadly remarks that outside the pale of the 
Christian community “there is nothing left for us, . . . 
especially in the moral order, except a heavy darkness 
on all the important questions, notably on the purpose of 
life (if it has one) and our duties in it.” 

A second cause is the height and depth of mystery 
which science encounters at every turn. Science has not 
failed, they say, but it is limited. Everywhere there is 
mystery, everywhere approximation. New facts are found 
to break the harmony of previous syntheses and to show 
forth the contingency of natural laws. True, these old 
laws come forth rejuvenated, less inexact, more fecund 
of suggestion, but they are always precarious. And to 
count upon science to give us the solution to the great 
enigmas of the universe, as dreamed by the youthful pre- 
sumption of a Renan or a Berthelot, is simple puerile 
error. The whole inquest is a confirmation of these state- 
ments. Suffice it to say, in the words of M. Behal, that 
in the French Academy of Sciences “ science has learned 
to be modest and to respect the opinion of others.” 

American scientists, who oppose science to religion, 
may learn much from the complete return of science to 
religion among the illustrious inembers of the French 
Academy of Sciences. 


PROCESS 


The seed, Lord, falls on stony ground 
Which sun and rain can never bless— 
Until the soil is broken found— 
With harvest fruitfulness. 


Plow then the rock, and plow again, 
That so some blade of good may start, 
After the searching share of pain 
Has cut a furrow through my heart. 
Cuartes L. O’Donnett, C.S.C. 
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Education 


The Very Slow Learner 
E. M. Ketiy 
HAT of the exceptional child—the very slow 
learner? Is he to be given a fair chance to work 
out his own salvation as far as nature has endowed him, 
or is he to be relegated to the refuse heap of educational 
debris? 

Are we, as educators, giving him a square deal when 
we expect him to keep up the swift pace of his normal 
brothers, or are we going to develop his powers to the 
limit of their capacity? 

These are questions that must be answered, not sec- 
tionally but nationally. Their solution cannot be deferred 
until tomorrow. They must be answered today. The crimes 
and mistakes of yesteryear must be corrected, so that 
history will not continue to repeat itself. 

How are these problems to be solved? I have con- 
versed and argued with many on their solution, but have 
never been helped by my arguments or conversations. 
Those who conversed agreed the problem was difficult, 
while those that argued stated that too much sentiment, 
time and money were spent on the very slow learner. The 
only remedy for all times was to segregate the sexes in a 
sunshiny sort of Paradise and let their kind die out. That 
solution to me seemed far-fetched. 

The very slow learner must not be branded. His I. Q. 
must not be shouted from the housetops, neither must 
he be allowed to wander at will, undirected and unpro- 
tected. It must be clearly understood that these types 
are ill mentally. They have been deprived of that 
necessary something which their normal brothers have 
received. Therefore, because of this mal-distribution, they 
must get the same specialized care and attention that one 
who has been physically maimed receives. This pre- 
scription can not be filled in the chemist shops, but in 
our institutions of learning. They must not be fed the 
carefully compounded mixture that normal children re- 
ceive, but must be made to imbibe the educational medi- 
cine that will give them hope and confidence in themselves 
and trust in their fellowmen. 

These very slow learners grow to adulthood and often 
take their places in the world in very serviceable capa- 
cities. Some attain great heights; others are faithful 
spokes in the wheel, the hewers of wood and the carriers 
of water. With educational assistance they can take 
these places in an efficient manner, contented with their 
lot, and good, active participants in civic life. Without 
the proper guidance, sympathy and assistance, these types 
became the catspaw of many conscienceless organiza- 
tions who pilfer and plunder, and lie in wait for their 


prey. Automatically the long arm of the law reaches 


out, and places them in a freedomless atmosphere, where 
their poor half-brains judge their fate as ill luck. Any- 
thing and everything but justice, they believe, has been 
doled out to them. So on they go, with brief respites 
of freedom, until they die, either in a merciful or a hard 
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manner, always looking on the bluecoat as a menace to 
their existence, and the world as a place where the honors 
are uneven, and where a living is to be had by one’s wits. 

If we swerve our youth from the paths that lead to dim, 
gray, prison walls, or to Potter’s Field, the effort is worth 
while. If we can put these helpless ones on the road that 
leads to a life of usefulness and respectability, will all our 
labor be in vain? The answer to me is “ No,” for the 
jails, asylums and almshouses will be less crowded and 
the public coffers will not be drained for cases that need 
not have looked for assistance. 

Where are we to start remedying this situation? 

The start must begin as early as possible, if not in the 
pre-school days, surely in the kindergarten. This very 
slow learner must not be allowed to drag through the 
grades, a source of annoyance and hindrance to his class- 
mates, a trial to his teachers, and himself having. the 
feeling of being a misfit. In their dullness, in their in- 
corrigibility, inwardly they are clamoring and pounding 
at the doors of mental darkness. Too often they are set 
down as the class nuisance, the class dunce, and the class 
bully or scapegrace. It is high time the twentieth-century 
searchlights of progress should be illuminating the minds 
of those that as yet sit in darkness in the educational field. 
We must strike at the heart of the problem, and then 
proceed, step by step, in a careful manner until our plans 
are rounded out in a scientific, methodical sequence. 

First we must rescue from the classrooms those who 
do not belong there, who through no fault of theirs, are 
incapable of benefiting by the regular classroom instruc- 
tion. This is only in justice to the child, to his classmates, 
and to his teachers. 

Then a physical test should be given to determine the 
exact health status of the child. This test should be fol- 
lowed by a battery of tests given by a sympathetic and 
child-loving person who has taken into consideration and 
acquainted herself with the background of the child’s 
life. By these tests it can be determined in what way, 
if any, the slow learner excels. Through this procedure 
he can be properly classified so that he may be placed 
where he may make the best of his natural abilities and 
inclinations. 

The next phase to consider is who shall handle our 
very slow learner and draw out of him the best that is 
in him, winning his confidence by understanding him and 
sympathizing with him. 

The choice of teacher or director I consider the most 
important factor in the whole scheme. He or she must 
possess that magnetic personality that will fire these types 
to give the best that is in them. It is the teacher’s duty to 
become acquainted with each little stunted mind, index- 
ing in her brain its peculiarities, so that she can admin- 
ister to each accordingly. 

The initiative of these types must be given free play. 
Every device possible must be brought into action so that 
any and every source of latent talent may be brought to 
the fore. 

The place where our slow types gather must be made 
attractive and inviting in every way, especially from a 
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hygienic point of view. Attractiveness is necessary; 
necessary for the correct mental state, so that they will 
carry on with contented hearts and minds, and be desir- 
ous of doing and being something worth while. 

These classes should be small in number, and in a build- 
ing by themselves, so that no daily contact with the normal 
child is necessary. This would be quite possible if all our 
very slow learners were taken from the regular classrooms 
and grouped together, and vice versa with the normal 
learners. In this way the square pegs would be in the 
square holes, and the round pegs in the round holes. 

Then the curriculum must be adjusted to the needs of 
our very slow child. Being a very slow learner, he can- 
not master the academic work to its fullest degree, and 
since he cannot do so, and has no desire to do so, there is 
no use in trying to make him do so. Hence the pressing 
need for a curriculum to fit this ‘child, the content of 
which will be of great interest to him, and give him the 
big and important feeling that he is a creator. 

Besides the manual and industrial work, hygiene and 
good morals should be stressed. 

It is not only necessary that we equip him as a work- 
man; it is important, too, that his mind be fed with the 
correct ideas of living. 

Thus, if we can bring home to our very slow learner 
the importance of his duties as a citizen, the civic author- 
ities will be less hampered with the care of him, the labor 
situation will be remedied, and the very slow learner will 
be able through his own efforts to make his own Utopia. 
He will be contented and happy in a life into which he 
was ushered with the odds against him. 


Sociology 


Liberty and the Constitution 


F. W. Grose 


wg en George do it” was a current expression not 
many years ago, an expression often employed 
to suggest desire to shift responsibility and to shirk irk- 
some duty. Very often George did not exist, responsi- 
bility was not shouldered, and duty was not done. 

Too close a parallel for comfort to that “ Let George 
do it” is the all-but-omnipresent utterance of our day, 
“ It is unconstitutional,” meaning that some thing or other, 
perversive of the public weal, is contrary to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and therefore not to be 
feared. As often in the old day “ George ” was but a bit of 
fancy, often in our day “the Constitution” says nothing 
of the matter at issue. 

How few people today know just what the Constitu- 
tion of the United States forbids, and what it guarantees 
to them? Even among those who call themselves educated 
citizens such lack of knowledge is startling. 

All too representatively, only a few months ago, subse- 
quent to the report of a Governor’s refusal to pardon a 
murderer who had been sentenced to death, an esteemed 
member of a University’s faculty said that the next step 
in the condemned man’s defense was to appeal to President 
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Coolidge. A common error this, for most persons think 
the pardoning power of the President of the United States 
is unlimited by the Constitution, whereas, in fact, he can 
pardon only those convicted under the laws of the United 
States. He has no more power to pardon a man convicted 
under State laws than has the writer of this article, or its 
reader. 

A similar misconception exists concerning the power 
of the United States Supreme Court. Our national Con- 
stitution (it uses a more detailed phrasing than that em- 
ployed here) is very definite in its statement that the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, and of all inferior Federal 
courts, is limited to cases arising under the Constitution 
of the United States, and under the laws and treaties 
made in pursuance thereof. Yet repeatedly we hear, when 
a travesty on justice seems to have been perpetrated in 
some State court, that the matter should be set right in 
the Federal courts. Travesty on justice or not, the Fed- 
eral courts have nothing to say in the matter, so long as 
cases are brought before the courts under State laws and 
constitutions which are not contrary in spirit or letter to 
the Federal Constitution or to the laws and treaties made 
thereunder. 

A present-day writer, who, “ besides consulting books 
in his own library, has read 504 books drawn from ” other 
libraries, says, “The American Constitution is an im- 
penetrable fortress guarding at the gates the rights of 
man.” This devourer of books, in his enthusiasm, at- 
tests to the need for us to inform ourselves concerning 
the division of State and Federal authority, to the end that 
we do not trust ourselves and our liberties to the protec- 
tion of a Government in matters wherein that Govern- 
ment has no power. 

To fix in the minds of his students that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is not the all-guarding benign 
instrument they think it, is the hardest single task of the 
college teacher of American Government. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, engineers—how few of them realize the 
limits to the guardianship that the Constitution of the 
United States extends over them and over their liberties. 
Examine the following suggestive questions: 

a. Can a State deny to its citizens or any of them free- 
dom of religion? 

b. Can a State establish an official State religion? 

c. Can a State place a religious qualification on the suf- 
frage of its citizens? Can it require a religious qualifica- 
tion, for instance, of all those it permits to vote for the 
President of the United States, for a United States Sen- 
ator or for its own Governor? 

d. Can a State require a religious qualification of all 
who would hold office within the State? 

Emphatically and categorically, yes! So far as the 
Constitution of the United States is concerned, any State 
—or all forty-eight of them—can do any or all of these 
things. Yet most of us believe that the Constitution for- 
bids them all. 

It may interest many to learn that it is not only pos- 
sible for a State to restrict the suffrage by imposing relig- 
ious limitations upon it, but that property-holding tests 
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may also be imposed. Such tests and restrictions were 
common in the earlier history of our country. The re- 
ligious tests survived at least until 1797; i. e., throughout 
the administration of Washington; and the property re- 
striction was imposed at least as late as 1845. In these 
respects, at least, what has been done constitutionally 
may again be done constitutionally. Speaking generally, 
but correctly, religious qualifications were required of 
those who would hold office, not less long nor less widely 
than they were required of those permitted to vote. To 
those who believe that the perfection of religious liberty 
has been legally and constitutionally realized in the United 
States, I cite, perhaps, not the most conclusive authority, 
but at least one easily verified by every one, pages 468 to 
473 of Volume 27 of the “ Encyclopedia Americana.” 
It seems to be believed almost universally that the “ Fed- 
eral Bill of Rights” grants to the people of the United 
States immunities and privileges that no Government can 
withdraw until the first eight amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States are re-written. Yet these 
Amendments restrain the State legislatures not at all. The 
first of them declares “Congress shall make no law 
’ etc.; one and all, they limit the powers of the 

Federal Government, but not the powers of the several 
State Governments. Quoting Mr. S. E. Forman: “ They 
restrain the Federal Government, but they do not restrain 
the State.” Article I of the Amendments, a part of which 
has just been quoted, contains the only mention in the en- 
tire Constitution made of freedom of religion; of free- 
dom of speech; of freedom of the press; of the right to 
assemble peaceably; and of the right to petition for re- 
dress of grievance. The writer is aware of the 
phrasing of the last sentence of article VI of the 
Constitution, and of the second sentence of article 
XIV of the Amendments; but he is of the opin- 
ion that they do not invalidate this assertion. Only Con- 
gress is restrained; hence the unqualified assertion made 
above that it is an error to believe that the Constitution 
of the United States guarantees to us freedom of religion 
immune against modification or restriction or favoritism 
on the part of State Governments. It is as great a mistake 
to believe that States cannot, if they will, impose on their 
people abridgements and prohibitions of speech and press 
and assembly and petition which are denied to Congress 
in Article I of the Amendments to the Constitution. A 
similar analysis of the remaining articles of the Bill of 
Rights shows that the States are in no way restrained or 
restricted by it. Besides the restrictions written into the 
Bill of Rights, the United States Government or the State 
Governments, or both of them, are restrained from certain 
specified actions, most notably in Article I, Sections nine 
and ten of the original document; and in Amendments XI, 
XIII, XIV, XV and XIX. But the extent of the prohibi- 
tions and immunities contained in these Sections is not 
generally appreciated, nor are the limitations upon these 
guarantees ; and a careful reading with attention to distri- 
bution of the prohibitions between the State Governments 
and the Federal Government should be well worth the 
while of any man. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to announce to the 
American people the imminent loss of their liberties so 
hardly won by them and by their forefathers, nor in any 
way to undermine public confidence in our political insti- 
tutions. It is a fact that we are guaranteed in our State 
Constitutions most, if not all, the immunities we think 
ourselves to possess. State Governments would find it al- 
most as hard to deny us our own as would the Federal 
Government. It is wisdom for us, however, to recog- 
nize that we cannot look to the Government at Washing- 
ton, and to the Constitution under which it operates to 
protect us in all things. Much of our destiny is in the 
hands of the State Governments and in the several State 
Constitutions. Let us scrutinize as closely any attempt to 
tamper with the States and their basic laws and Constitu- 
tions as we do any aan upon our national founda- 
tions. 


With Scrip and Staff 


N a diary he has sent us, Father Constantine J. Burns, 

A. F. M., tells of one year’s experiences on the island 
of Sancian, where St. Francis Xavier died, “ within 
sight of the coast of China.” That Father Burns and 
his companions keep up their courage in the face of all 
the uproar and opposition that they have had to face 
on Sancian is only one more proof that the true mission- 
ary works with a strength that is not his own. In his 
introduction he writes: 


There is a special consolation in getting this account into your 
hands. It is sure to wring prayers in abundance from many hearts 
for the mission of Sancian Island. Not that prayers have not 
been offered already for poor Sancian. Were it not for prayers, 
I am sure that we could never fight off discouragement. But 
facts talk, and some of the facts in this diary actually weep aloud. 

Of course, we need not be surprised, for, after all, the conver- 
sion at Sancian was like the story of the net and the fishes; it 
took in all kinds, large and small, good and bad. When villages 
come into the church en masse, there will be not only undesirables, 
but some really bad characters, who, in turn, will influence luke- 
warm souls. And it seems that this is just what happened on 
Sancian Island, so that today we number hardly more than one 
hundred practising Catholics. 

As Father Burns points out, St. Francis Xavier “ does 
not seem to have preached on the Island. His mind was 
set on the millions on the continent, and besides he fell? 
sick soon after arriving. . . . It is hardly likely that there 
are any descendants of the old population on the island at 
present.” Pirates and typhoons seem to figure on the 
ordinary Sancian bill of fare, with all the pleasant con- 
sequences of their operations: roof of the church blown 
off, etc. 

Father Thomas, who had been responsible for the large 
influx of islanders into the Church in 1921, and former 
pastor of the mission, came back to the island for the 
consecration of Bishop Walsh on May 21, 1927. The 
following note on his visit tells much in a few words: 

June 2. Father Thomas has certainly been going to the bottom 
of the situation. I accompanied him over the ridge to Sai Ngau 
P’eng, and on this side he himself went from house to house 


through all the villages. He stated flatly that seventy-five per 
cent had returned to idolatry. He was shabbily treated by some 
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and dodged by others. He made calls which were not returned, 
and sent for others who refused to come. Even children told him 
that Mass and the Sacraments were no longer necessary. All of 
which indicated what he found, and what we long knew, that 
there is a deliberate movement in certain known quarters to 
undermine the Church. So today it was a downcast and disap- 
pointed man who left the island to which he devoted seventeen 
of the best years of his life. He saw me run a Fantan outfit out 
of a shop owned by the church—and then shook off the dust. His 
last words were: “ Fathers, you have much merit to stay in this 
place.” ... 

July 20. One of the women catechists has long begged to be 
released, saying the conditions here distressed her too much. She 
was the incarnation of work and I hated to see her go but there 
was no way out of it. 


The church, flooded and ruined by the terrific storm 
of August 19—when the barometer dropped to the bot- 
tom and stayed there—was made usable again by Christ- 
mas, with a faint hope in the missionaries’ hearts of a 
turn for the better with the new year. 





N his most recent Encyclical, Miserentissimus Re- 

demptor, dated May 8, relative to the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, draws a 
picture of some conditions in the modern world which 
are simply on a large scale, and nearer home, what are 
found in Sancian in the China Sea. 

What is to be done for them? Work and energy, to 
be effective, must be accompanied by prayer and expia- 
tion. There has never been at time when there was more 
need of expiation, of atonement for our own and others’ 
sins; yet perhaps never a time when men were more un- 
familiar with that idea. For paganism, crude as it was, 
had more thought of expiation than has the modern 
Protestant world. 

After telling the reasons why men should consecrate 
themselves to the Sacred Heart of the Redeemer, the 
Encyclical points out that, being sinners, we need to make 
amends for our guilt. To that we should add to our 
consecration some form of expiation for sin, out of re- 
gard for the Divine justice. “ But this duty of expiation 
rests on the entire human race, ” although the human race 
as such is powerless to offer it. Only the expiation offered 
by the Son of God can suffice. 

Yet we should always remember, that the whole effectiveness of 
expiation depends upon the bloody Sacrifice of Christ upon the 
Cross, which is continually being renewed in bloodless fashion upon 
our altars ... Hence the sacred ministers and the rest of the 
Faithful should join their own self-immolation to the sublime Sac- 
rifice of the Holy Eucharist. In this way they, too, will become 
“a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God.” 

The devotion to the Sacred Heart, however, revives 
this forgotten “spirit of expiation or reparation,” and 
“nothing is more kindred than such a spirit to the origin, 
the character, the effectiveness, and the methods used in 
this devotion,” as is shown by the liturgy of the Sacred 
Heart as well as by the declarations in its regard by the 
Popes. The sufferings of the Church, which it is experi- 
encing at the present day, are expiatory in their character, 
while at the same time they call for our own efforts. 

The Encyclical drafts into the great work of expiation, 
if one may say so, says its commentator in the Osserva- 
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tore Romano, “ those humble, those unknown souls, who, 
united with Christ, bear in their own persons the deep 
forces that will build up a new world. ” 

As a practical conclusion, therefore, to his own reflec- 
tions, the Holy Father not only raises the liturgical rank 
of the Feast of the Sacred Heart, which occurs this year 
on June 15, adding to it an Octave; but enjoins that 
a special prayer of reparation, which is given after the 
Encyclical, be recited each year on that occasion. 





HE greatest of all expiations is that of the martyr, 

yet the cheerfulness of martyrs is proverbial. In 
our own time and, we may say, neighborhood, the happy 
disposition of Father Pro was well known, and China, 
that offers the picture of so many troubles, gives also 
the picture of one of the most cheerful martyrs on record, 
Tsan-A-Giao, who, together with fifty others, died for 
the Faith at the hands of the Bolsheviks in Hoifung 
during December, 1927. His story is told by Father 
Robba, of the Milanese Foreign Missions. 

Sixty years old when he died, old “ Joy,” as his name 
was turned by the missionaries, had been fifty years a 
pagan. He had a colorful life behind him, of guerilla 
warfare, in which he led an armed band, carpenter, black- 
smith, barber, rice-wine brewer, dyer, shoemaker, weaver, 
cook and fisherman. He was always laughing. Shrewd 
and practical, he spent no money on opium or tobacco, but 
was an enthusiastic card player, distributing his frequent 
winnings for the common gaiety. He was also known as 
“ Tea-Joy,” since he was an expert in serving tea, col- 
lecting old shoes and old clothes in recompense, which he 
distributed to the poor. 

Ten years of Christianity gave Tsan-A-Giao the spirit 
of a martyr, and when the Chinese Bolsheviks burst into 
the church in a howling mob, demanding that he cheer 
for Communism, no threats or violence could stop the old 
man from crying “Long live the Catholic religion! 
Ten thousand years to Jesus!” It took three hours for 
them to saw off his head with a rusty knife, but old “ Joy ” 
remained steadfast to the end. 





FTER all, says the Hon. William Muldoon—the 

great Muldoon, trainer of champions and million- 
aires, now in his glorious eighties—the finest thing for 
the old is patience. For all men can end their lives as con- 
fessors, if not all of us may be technically martyrs. Aches 
and pains, rheumatics and neuritics, can not make Mul- 
doon complain, and he expresses his disapproval of those 
who make others miserable by their complaints and que- 
rulousless: no easy lesson to practise for a man who has 
enjoyed more than ordinarily robust bodily welfare all 
his life. But the secret of Muldoon’s training was in 
teaching men to conquer their bodies by disciplining their 
own wills; and Muldoon aged, patient, uncomplaining, 
looking forward with confidence to a reward for a life 
of no mean sacrifice and good example, seems to me a 
mightier figure today than when in the fulness of his 
prowess. Tue Pitcrm. 



























Dramatics 


A Catholic Art Theater. I. 


CeciL1A Mary YOUNG 


OME ten years ago, there appeared in AMERICA 

an account of “Le Bon Théatre” in Paris, an en- 
terprise devoted to upholding an ideal in drama. The 
building, a small, frame barn-like structure, is still stand- 
ing on the Quai D’Orsay but the company has long since 
disbanded. Since the war, however, many impulses have 
been felt in France for a Catholic, or at least a moral 
and therefore Catholic theater. Another “ Bon Théatre ” 
flourishes in the north of France with headquaters at 
Lille. Gaston Dubocage, on the editorial staff of L’Ac- 
tion Populaire, is the founder and director. Originally 
an amateur dramatic club for young men, it has grown 
into a larger and more significant organization and is 
composed of some thirty men and women who, employed 
by day, use their evenings and holidays for rehearsals and 





productions. 
In a few moments, in Paris, before taking his train for 


Lille, M. Dubocage hastily explained his theater and its 
message : 

“We do not claim to use plays essentially Catholic, but 
in the question of plays which are not Catholic in tone 
or intent, it is necessary to use the utmost care. We are 
‘Bon Théatre’ and we play for the family. To our 
plays mothers can safely bring all their children no matter 
what age; therefore we must choose our dramatic works 
scrupulously and must be particular that they are not only 
absolutely moral in the full sense of the word but that they 
have no situation or dialogue that the young should not 
see or hear.” 

Last season “ Le Bon Théatre” gave forty representa- 
tions of thirty different pieces in nine months. It plays 
for schools, workers’ organizations, parishes, in the the- 
aters of small and large towns. Especially in the social 
centers and working peoples’ clubs and the schools it is 
doing untold good. “Le Bon Théatre” is already a 
force in northern France. 

Henri Gheon, with his revival of the ancient mysteries, 
produced in the medieval manner, has been meeting with 
full measure of success for the past four years in Paris. 

To be a member of his dramatic society, “ Les Com- 
pagnons de Notre Dame,” it is necessary, first of all, to 
be of the Catholic faith, and secondly, to be willing to 
play without monetary reward, giving one’s services freely 
and entirely for the greater praise of God. For this 
group “has been founded in the spirit of faith for the 
praise of God and the exaltation of his saints by means 
of the art of the theater.” In the repertoire of Gheon no 
plays are included except those of a Christian nature hav- 
ing the character of art. 

“The Companions of Our Lady,” placed as they are 
under the high patronage of the Glorious Virgin Mary, 
are expected to show forth by their daily lives the prac- 
tice of their Catholic Faith. In their work they are ex- 
horted to practise especially the virtue of humility in 
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order to guard against the vanity that creeps into so much 
of the work done before the footlights. At the beginning 
of each season the entire company receives Holy Com- 
munion in a body and before each rehearsal and perfor- 
mance they recite together an Our Father and Hail Mary. 

Monsieur Henri Gheon, interviewed in his atelier in 

“ Théatre du Vieux Colombier,” was busy with effects of 
lights on certain drapery ; for he, with his friend, Jacques 
Copeau, following the example of Claudel, who com- 
menced his theater in an empty hall without any scenery, 
have worked out scenic devices which have a spiritual 
effect on the audience. 
' “Our theater,” he explained, “is partly a theater of 
“movement ’ which Copeau has rediscovered. Action rep- 
resents thought. The ensemble of production appeals to 
the ears, eyes, to the entire being of the spectator.” 

Monsieur Gheon holds that the art of the theater should 
be a popular art, and points out that the great epochs 
of this art are those when people participated, from a 
distance, it is true, but actually as a part of the produc- 
tion, always looking up to the actors as their superiors in 
point of culture. It is the habit of the people to hold 
in their minds and be impressed with the best in art 
rather than with the bad. Demanding of an art that it 
return to its own sentiments, its own thought, its own 
faith, it is the people who make this possible, for they 
alone keep the art alive and collaborate in their turn. 
So it was with the Greeks in the time of Pericles, so it 
was with the medieval people when they produced their 
dramas before the churches, and so it is now with the 
Faithful wherever we assemble an audience. 

Beginning in Paris over four years ago, M. Gheon col- 
lected a company to produce Christian plays for the 
grand public, or for “the unbelievers and semi-believers.” 
After a short time they went to smaller towns and villages 
in order to stimulate and encourage local talent in Chris- 
tian drama. But the difficulties in finding audiences in 
the beginning were great, as many would turn their backs 
to the announcement of a “ Christian drama.” The people, 
brought up on the pietistic in parishes and colleges, feared 
boredom and the trial of witnessing mediocrity for long 
drawn-out hours. So instead of these productions of 
stiff attitudes and platitudes, Gheon dreamed of a theater 
with an animating force, namely a soul, a theater simple, 
direct, human, penetrated by the supernatural and eter- 
nal. 

The “ movement ” has succeeded beyond the founder’s 
wildest hopes. It has been encouraged by the directors of 
schools, colleges and patronages—the social centers of 
France. 

M. Gheon spoke of his delight in the English adapta- 
tion of two of his plays, “ The Marvellous History of St. 
Bernard,” and “ The Comedian,” produced in Birming- 
ham by Sir Barry Jackson recently. He also expressed a 
great desire to have his works produced in America, sug- 
gesting without further comment the universality of a 
Catholic Art Theater. 

“Le Vrai Théatre,” directed by M. Maurice Thue, 
formerly comedian at the Vaudeville Theater of Paris, 
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endorsed by His Eminence, Cardinal Dubois of Paris, 
and under the patronage of the Duchess of Vendome, is 
composed of professional artists drawn from various 
leading theaters of Paris, all Catholics, banded together 
for the pure love of their art and for the aggrandisement 
of France, playing only the purest classics of their lan- 
guage, or plays showing only the “true France.” Their 
work is designed for schools, colleges and certain so- 
cieties. Their aim is to accustom the youth of France from 
their earliest years to hear the finest dramatic literature, 
the purest French diction, and to learn all the traditions 
of French drama, so precious to the cultured French- 
man. 

The best theater of a town is chosen, and, with splendid 
costumes and excellent mountings of scenery, Corneille, 
Moliere, de Musset, Labiche and Rostand are ably pre- 
sented. 

Near to the ancient palace of Louis XV stands the 
modern theater of St. Germaine, and it was at a matinee 
of Corneille’s “ Le Cid” by the company of “Le Vrai 
Théatre ” for a large assemblage of Catholic school chil- 
dren from St. Germaine, from near-by towns and from 
Paris, that an amusing parallel to the typical American 
school boy was verified, for “ boys are boys” the world 
over. Before the performance the theater was in an up- 
roar, dust was flying from sliding feet, caps were thrown 
from balconies, shrill whistles and deafening young voices 
kept up an incessant torrent of noise; the aisles were 
impassable for fear of danger from sliding legs, re- 
claimed caps were banged across companion’s backs and 
shoulders, folding chairs, brought in for the overflow of the 
youthful audience, were dashed to the floor with victims 
sprawling on their backs . . . a typical scene of boy dis- 
order, with the little girls in phalanxes of class-ribboned 
primness, sitting (with chaperones) in delighted back- 
ground. Suddenly the knocking on the stage announced 
that the curtain was ready to rise. Immediately, there 
was silence and decorum and intelligent interest from 
all the children, except when lines of great excitement or 
of triumph from the Cid called forth enthusiastic approval 
from the youthful but respectful assemblage. 


REVIEWS 


The Bronté Sisters. By Ernest Dimner. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $2.50 

Nearly twenty years have passed since Abbé Dimnet wrote 
“Les Soeurs Bronté,” which was then, according to Andrew 
Lang, “the best book on the Brontés.” Though the book has 
been much valued by English readers, it strangely has never been 
translated into English until Louise Morgan Sill, now two decades 
after, offers this delightful rendering of it. Lang’s estimate of 
the biography remains true. It is not an exhaustive narrative of 
the life of the three strange sisters, but it is a penetrating and 
satisfying analysis of their souls and their literary powers. Char- 
lotte stands out in greater prominence, and that is as it should 
be, for she led the way to their ambitions and she outlived their 
careers, though her own was so brief. The Brontés did not write 
much, but as Abbé Dimnet truly remarks, they were written 
about endlessly. “Jane Eyre,” with its horrors of a hungry 


soul, and the weird but unforgettable “ Wuthering Heights” are 
mysterious books, both in themselves and especially in refer- 
ence to their authors. 


Even apart from the other few novels 
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and the slim total of poetry, they are a tantalizing subject for 
voluminous criticism. The Brontés were Protestants, Irish Protes- 
tants whose clerical father changed his name from O’Prunty. 
All three of the sisters had each her own particular brand of 
religion, and Abbé Dimnet well characterizes Anne’s as “ tremu- 
lous Protestantism,” and Emily’s as “arrogant Protestantism.” 
He treats Charlotte’s religious experiences at greater length, for 
she expressed herself in violent and outraged animosity against 
Catholicism and priests though the one thing in all life that could 
make her happy was Catholicism. She herself knew this, but 
for that reason she fought against submission. The only new 
materials added to the original French work are the four let- 
ters to M. Heger; they are admitted contradictions to the asser- 
tion that Charlotte was not in love with her married tutor. This 
small biography is worthy of the highest respect. F. X. T. 





Dante’s Eclogues. By Wi_mMon Brewer. Boston: The Corn- 
hill Publishing Company. 

Daute. By JoHN Jay CHAPMAN. 
Company. $2.50. 

Few think of Dante as a writer of eclogues, and it is just as 
well they do not. From the standpoint of the scholar, however, 
these poems are useful, inasmuch as they throw light on the life 
and times of the great poet. The eclogues are the poetical cor- 
respondence between Dante and his friend Giovanni del Virgilio, 
and were written in Latin. In Dante’s time the Tuscan language 
was unfixed, more unstable, perhaps, than English was in Chau- 
cer’s day. Hence Dante’s friend, Giovanni, wrote to Dante in 
the form of the eclogue urging him not to continue his poem in 
a tongue that was little known and of no literary traditions, but 
rather to use Latin, a language of mighty traditions and the 
common medium of the learned of those days. Dante replied in 
Latin, using the form of the eclogue. But, after all, it was only 
Theocritus who gave us the genuine eclogue. He had a fitting 
dialect at his service, and he knew how to make his characters 
discourse in a language that was rustic, and after a fashion that 
was consonant with the simplicity of their lives. In this even 
Virgil failed. For one thing, his only medium was the stately 
language of Rome. Our own Spenser made a more pronounced 
failure. Dante did not succeed where Virgil fell short. For an 
eclogue must avoid not only the cultivated ways of the literary, 
but must deal with matters that the unsophisticated rustic under- 
stands and loves. To make simple herdsmen comment on litera- 
ture and philosophy, or to picture them discoursing in high meta- 
phorical vein, is dangerously close to the bombastic. Mr. Chap- 
man’s “Dante” presents notable scenes from the “Inferno,” 
“ Purgatorio” and “ Paradiso.” For example there are the selec- 
tions “ Paolo and Francesco,” “ Ulysses,” “ Virgil’s Farewell” and 
other favorite passages. He also adds some essays and comments. 
However, at times, the writer is so cryptic as to become almost 
mysterious. Nevertheless his comments are, at times, invigorat- 
ing, if not always entirely original. F. McN. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 





Ethics of Achievement. By Hersert Patterson. Boston: The 
Gorham Press. $2.50. 

The author of this work has made a sincere and earnest effort 
to present to collegians uninitiated in philosophy what he deems 
the essentials of ethics. Yet for students or teachers familiar 
with the scholastic method the work will be somewhat of a dis- 
appointment, except as an illustration of a mode of approach and 
treatment quite foreign to the followers of Aquinas. Eclecticism 
runs riot, with Nietzsche, Spinoza, Kant, and Schopenhauer re- 
ceiving far too extended notice and quotation (whether for dis- 
cussion, acceptance, or refutation is not always clear) for the un- 
oriented collegian. Many readers will be at least mildly surprised 
at the ready dismissal of happiness as a worthy goal of human 
action, chiefly on the ground that the arguments of those who 
would distinguish between happiness and pleasure “are largely 
sophistry”! People confuse these terms: therefore the author 
accepts the confusion and throws out his philosophical baby with 
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the bath. To be sure, he later arrives at a goal not so far distant 
from his scholastic collaborators in the field of ethics, by establish- 
ing a worthy end of human action. At least it is possible so to 
construe the aim he proposes in “achievement of perfection of 
spirit,” if one supplies definitions of spirit and what constitutes 
its perfection—points which the author fails to clarify and which 
his adolescerit readers who confuse happiness with pleasure cannot 
hope to know without the aid of a clear definition. Proportion, 
too, is sometimes lacking. A full chapter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of tobacco; another to answering the question, “ Shall I 
be thrifty?” Yet the evils of divorce and birth control are merely 
mentioned in passing. Perhaps it is impossible to introduce a more 
straightforward system of ethics into either the public or the sec- 
tarian schools of our land. Insofar as the chill of such a neutral 
environment has prevented the author’s earnest purpose from 
bearing better fruit, he cannot be blamed. Yet we think that 
even a casual reading of Cronin, Hill, or Rickaby, to mention 
only a few of the available English commentators on Aquinas, 
might have suggested to Mr. Patterson some thought-provoking 
questions that he could profitably add to the six hundred and odd 
which he undertakes to answer. Gh 





The Elements of Crime. By Boris Brasor. New York: 
Oxford University Press: American Branch. $5.00. 

A long practical experience in the administration of criminal 
law, a thorough mastery of the literature of psychiatry and an 
efficient grasp of the pertinent materials from the sciences of 
sociology and anthropology make up Mr. Brasol’s equipment for 
the present undertaking; namely, to re-establish a firm basis, on 
modern scientific ground, for the thorough investigation of the 
problem of crime. The questions of punishment and prevention 
are relegated to a later treatment in order to give undivided interest 
to the nature of crime itself. When the author speaks of crime 
as a psycho-physical problem, he is careful to indicate his attitude 
towards his theme. He asserts, for example, that “criminology 
must be guarded against the unfortunate tendency, so pronounced 
in Italy and the United States, of exaggerating the part of mental 
disorders in the perpetration of crimes.” The genesis and de- 
velopment of the criminal propensity, the social factors contributing 
to its structuralization, the inner mechanism of the growth of 
the criminal intent, the psychic contents of the delinquent act, 
and the question of criminal responsibility in cases involving the 
issue of insanity, all receive careful study and adequate treatment. 
Solutions are not cut to fit theories; nor are dangerous practices 
overlooked in order to safeguard working hypotheses. Crime is 
first considered as a social phenomenon in which religion, the 
family, education and the press have a work to perform. Then 
the psycho-physical nature of crime is discussed, together with 
the bio-psychic elements of conduct and criminality, the legal 
aspects of crime and its relation to mental diseases. The author 
carries his theme through many chapters, with criticisms of con- 
ventional attitudes and suggestions for improvement. The book 
is provided with charts, a bibliography, a glossary and also fur- 
nishes a digest of the law and procedure in various countries. 


J. G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For the Music Lover.—The aim and achievement of Roy 
Dickinson Welch in “The Appreciation of Music” (Harper. 
$2.00) are an explanation of the raw material of music and of 
form as the chief requisite for coherence in the finished product. 
The work is adapted for the classroom and for that reason is 
rather elementary, but written with such simplicity and clearness 
that the uninformed reader finds himself acquiring a growing in- 
terest in such matters as “ The Rondo,” “The Variation Form,” 
“ Homophony and Polyphony,” “ The Fugue,” and “ The Suite and 
the Sonata.” Professor Welch refrains from the verbal super- 
fluities which are common to much literature about music. His 
easy and concise style makes pleasant reading and his presenta- 
tion of first principles makes him a safe guide for the ambitious 
lover of music. 
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“The Heritage of Music” (Oxford Univ. Press. $2.75) is 
a series of essays on individual composers in their historical and 
present worth. Hubert J. Foss, who edits the symposium, states 
in the foreward that his intention is to revaluate the heritage 
of music as it stands in the work of great composers, to trace 
influences in the development of music, and to estimate the sur- 
viving force of the various schools. The collection ranges from a 
study of Palestrina to César Franck. Though some of the judg- 
ments might be combated, there are evident signs of efforts, which 
are sometimes energetic, at careful analysis and just estimates. 

The appearance of “Franz Schubert at Home” (Appleton. 
$1.50) as the first number of the “ Appleton Master-Composer Se- 
ries” is very timely in view of the wide interest in the Schubert 
centennial celebrations throughout the world. This work, edited 
by Albert E. Wier, combines under one cover the composer’s life- 
story together with selections from his most famous compositions. 
This happy combination makes it easy to understand Schubert’s 
position as a man and as a composer. It is difficult to understand 
how the publishers could have issued such a splendid volume at 
a price which places it within reach of all music lovers. 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond tells the story of her life and her songs in 
“The Roads of Melody” (Appleton. $2.00). This autobiography 
is as direct and moving in its appeal as the songs themselves. It 
is the story of indomitable courage that faced tremendous odds, 
waded through poverty, failures and discouragements and finally 
wrenched triumph and lasting victory. There is a charming sim- 
plicity and an engaging frankness in this life-story that gives to 
the songs of Carrie Jacobs-Bond a new meaning and a deeper 
interest. 





Historical Records.—There is a very satisfactory and general 
manifestation of new and vigorous interest in the preservation 
and publication of our American Catholic historical records. The 
contributions of Dr. Guilday, and other workers in this field, are 
now given generous space in the Catholic press, and the publica- 
tions of the several historical societies are replete with valuable 
papers. In the latest issue of the Records, the quarterly of the 
Philadelphia American Catholic Historical Society, the article on 
“The Historical Development of Episcopal Nominations in the 
Catholic Church of the United States” (1784-1884), by the Rev. 
Charles F. McCarthy, is specially notable. Among the contents 
of the April number of the Chicago Illinois Catholic Historical 
Review is another very illuminating compilation from a hither- 
to unexplored locality: “Travel Literature as Source Material 
for American Church History,” by the Rev. Joseph P. Ryan. A 
memoir of the late Bishop Peter J. Muldoon, of Rockford, in 
the same number pays a well-deserved tribute to the career of 
that lamented prelate. In Volume XVIII of “ Records and Stud- 
ies” of the United States Catholic Historical Society of New 
York, Dr. Peter Guilday tells the unfortunate results of the abuses 
of “Trusteeism” in New York and Philadelphia, and there is 
a charming chapter giving some schoolboy letters of John LaFarge, 
the artist, and records of the LaFarge family. To this are 
added an appreciation of Bishop England as the champion of re- 
ligious toleration, also by Dr. Guilday, and a half dozen “Tales 
of Old New York,” by Thomas F. Meehan. 





Rapiers and Slapsticks——Perhaps the adage that every man 
is a king in his own castle explains why one ordinarily has to lure 
him ont of this privileged territory before making him a target for 
the shafts of the satirist. The American tourist abroad and the 
foreign visitor or lecturer who comes to our shores are familiar 
instances. The summer-resort patron is similarly exposed, yet 
his possibilities have been less fully realized. Merrill Denison, in 
“ Boobs in the Woods” (Ottawa: Graphic. $2.00), cleverly capital- 
izes this neglected class. He professes to know whereof he speaks, 
by reason of first-hand experience as proprietor of a resort in 
the Canadian woods. With genial humor, light and restrained 
for the most part, he depicts the foibles of the vacationist in a 
series of playful essays that hold the realistic mirror up to na- 


ture. 
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Parody and punning cloy in too generous doses. The wit of a 
columnist, thinly spread over the drab day, has a relish that the 
same product collected in substantial volumes is apt to lose. This 
is one of the elements that detract somewhat from the merit of 
Edward Hope’s “Alice in the Delighted States” (Dial. $2.50). 
Finding her way into this mythical lana by following a rabbit 
“through the drinking-glass,” Alice passes through Jealous Island 
and meets many famous characters of the Delighted States. 
The humor is a trifle broad in some passages; and the satire, 
though undeniably clever, is, perhaps, too indiscriminately applied. 
Yet the greater number of the attitudes and institutions held up 
to ridicule deserve no gentler treatment than they receive. 





For Open-Eyed Children.—There is no reason why fairy stories 
should not be told about the Catholic Saints. It is true that 
Saints are not fairies, but it is more than true that the lives of the 
Saints often have more romance and beauty and mystery than 
the most thrilling existences of fairies, and besides, their lives 
have a better moral. Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C., has limited 
herself to fact in the stories she tells so delightfully in “ Through 
the Lane of Stars” (Appleton. $2.00), but she has invested these 
facts with gorgeous colorings that will fascinate the children. 
She tells of St. Christopher, of St. George and St. Patrick, of 
St. Louis and St. Stanislaus, of our own American hero, Blessed 
Isaac Jogues, and of several others. These stories do not read 
like the lives of Saints; they are livelier and brighter, so much 
so that children, it may be feared, may be too greedy in their 
demands for more. A most gracious foreword and afterword 
has been written by another popular tale-teller, Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. 

That veteran entertainer of the children, Padraic Colum, has 
made a selection of amusing and thrilling episodes from his many 
books and has published them under the title of “The Fountain 
of Youth” (Macmillan. $1.75). Here is the famous King of 
the Cats, and the King of the Sharks, as well as the King of 
the Birds, and not forgetting the Twelve Silly Sisters. Here, too, 
are the stories of Achilles and of Odysseus and Theseus. Also, 
of Sigurd and Arthur. The little collection ends with a wise 
and knowing essay on “Story Telling” that should prove helpful 
to those who wish to imitate Mr. Colum. 





The Pamphlet Rack.—An excellent series of papers on “ The 
Church” has been issued in pamphlet form by the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland (Lower Abbey St., Dublin). They cover the 
following aspects: “Its Marks,” by the Rev. M. J. Browne; 
“ Unconquerable,” by the Rev. Owen F. Dudley; “ Indispensable ” 
by the Rev. Geo. Clune; “Supreme and Independent” by the 
Rev. P. J. Gannon, S.J.; “Its Government” by the Rev. Arthur 
Ryan. These subjects have a special timeliness in view of the 
current attacks which are being leveled against the Church in 
America. With such eminent authorities as guides one can feel 
safe under their direction. The same Society has also issued 
the Rev. W. Moran’s scholarly essay on the subject of “ Tran- 
substantiation.” The International Catholic Truth Society (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) has added many new pamphlets to its valuable list 
and reprinted many old favorites. “Your Eternity” by the Rev. 
F. J. Remler, C.M., is a heart-to-heart chat with non-Catholics. 
“The Lay Apostolate” by a Capuchin Father stresses the place 
and the work of “The Third Order” in the life of the Catholic 
layman. “ Catholicism” by the Rev. Ronald Knox, clearly demon- 
strates the moderation and common sense which guides the Church 
in the pursuit of her mission. “My Life—What Shall I Make 
of It?” is a reprint of Father Conniff’s pamphlet on vocations. 
The Rev. Nelius Downing has gathered from various sources 
quotations from Protestant sources in praise of “Our Blessed 
Mother.” Under the title of “International Ethics” the Paulist 
Press has issued the preliminary report presented to the Catholic 
Association for International Peace by its committee on Inter- 
national Ethics. The study outline, appended to the text, gives 
practical suggestions for discussions and papers on the various 
phases of international ethics. 
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The Imperial Dragon. The Shores of Romance. Queer 
Street. The Mad Masquerade. Spring Tide. Lords of the 
Wild. 

Ancient China with all its enchantment and picturesqueness is 
the background for the action of Judith Gauthier’s story of 
“The Imperial Dragon” (Brentano. $2.50). The story is built 
upon this legend: “ All are aware that if the shadow of a man 
take the form of a dragon humbly following in his master’s foot- 
steps, he will one day hold in his hand the jade hilt of the 
Imperial Sceptre. But let no mouth open to disclose the miracle 
which the eyes have seen; for then destiny would be reversed and 
a cloud of evils would descend from heaven.” A young laborer, 
Ta-Kiang is shadowed by the dragon and just when the imperial 
power is within his grasp fortune deserts him. The descriptions 
of the events by the way are incisive, and the insight into Chinese 
life and character, startling. The excellent translation preserves 
all the tragic interest of the original. 

“The Shores of Romance” (Appleton. $2.00), is the love 
story of Babet de Jarnac, the little Creole girl, who preferred 
Barry O’Shaughnessy of the United States Navy to all her Creole 
admirers. George Gibbs brings to his work a familiarity with the 
legends and the atmosphere of New Orleans, the city of his birth. 
He has selected the most colorful period in the histery of the 
Crescent City for the action of his story and has availed himself 
of the picturesque figure of Jean Lafitte more easily to realize 
all the dramatic possibilities of his story. The authentic history 
of these days is so marvelously colorful that one is perplexed in 
determining what elements of the story are fictional. 

Any street in New York in which people like the Skeffingtons 
had their pompous habitation a half century ago will answer the 
name “Queer Street” (Scribner. $2.00), which John Wiley gives 
to his latest story. The Skeffingtons were respectable to the last 
generation; but their children, as the children of respectables have 
acquired the habit of doing, sink low and sodden. This story is 
of three girls, principally, and of the two sons, in passing. Not one 
of the five but fails in the great responsibility in life. But the 
youngest, Anna, through her marriage to the Jewish lad, Sidney 
Abbott, retains a certain standing in New York because of her 
wealth. The story is a lament at the passing of the Skeffington 
type and the rising of the new aristocracy, for “the Kellys and 
the Abbotts and the Schultzes sit in the seats of the mighty.” But 
the new “Kellys,” unfortunately, have lost the virtues of the 
old. 

“The Mad Masquerade” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00) by Kenyon 
Gambier, is well named, for the story is one of more complications 
and mad adventures than the Dromio brothers had to go through. 
The text is woven around a mistaken identity. Once the prin- 
cipals agreed to take the first step, there was no going back until 
the unexpected happened and matters were set to rights. This 
is a good story to help one forget that the day has been long 
and heavy. 

In “Spring Tide” (Appleton. $2.00) Octavus Roy Cohen intro- 
duces Dudley Waring to Florida and a net of circumstances from 
which there is no escape. There is evidence of the same psycho- 
logical strain and melodramatic mood which characterized Mr. 
Cohen’s recent effort in “The Other Tomorrow.” The stage is 
a bit overcrowded with standardized types, the romantic instinct 
is given too many encores, and the “ poor white trash” supply the 
place of the villain. No amount of artistry can disguise the 
artificiality that obtrudes itself in little bulges here and there 
throughout the story. 

Nature lovers who enjoy the more or less fanciful projections of 
human emotions, interests, and romances in the lives of wild 
denizens of the forest, will follow with interest the stories which 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., tells in “Lords of the Wild” (Morrow. 
$2.00). The author’s knowledge and experience gained as a field- 
naturalist is here employed not so much to instruct others about 
the habits of the wild-folk as it is to narrate and describe the 
emotions that stir them for good or for ill. There are tales of 
adventures, rescues, escapes, that are marked and colored and 
labeled to resemble the struggles in human lives. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous 


words. 
in this department. 
communications. 


Catkolic Libraries 
To the Editor of AMERICA: . 

The various views concerning Catholic literature, Catholic 
libraries, and Catholic reading in general, as expressed in the 
columns of America during the past months are all very inter- 
esting. The suggestions for Catholic circulating libraries espe- 
cially appealed to me. 

Evidently those persons whose communications have been pub- 
lished do not know of the Catholic Unity League and the very 
excellent library which it maintains at 615 West 147th Street, New 
York. 

Through the untiring zeal of the Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, 
C.S.P., a library covering every field of Catholic literature is 
placed at the disposal of borrowers for the minimum sum of 
one dollar a year. If applicants, in sending this very modest 
sum, include fifteen cents, a catalogue is sent containing a list 
of 5,300 Catholic books and pamphlets. 

The library is essentially a mail-order library. Books are sent 
by parcel post to any part of the country, and to foreign lands 
as well. Borrowers pay the postage. 

It would take too much space to quote in full the folder de- 
scriptive of the League and its activities, but a copy will be 
mailed on request to any interested inquirer. 

Summit, N. J. Marie E. JAMME. 


Stamps and Straws 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One straw could never protect a man from the weather. But 
build a thatched roof and every straw helps. In the same way, 
one canceled postage stamp, like the single straw, could not pro- 
vide the funds for a protecting roof for a Jesuit mission station. 
But if the readers of America and their friends in schools, busi- 
ness houses, and institutions could take the little time and trouble 
needed to save canceled stamps and send them to the Mission 
Stamp Bureau at Weston: College, the proceeds would offer real 
help to foreign missionaries. 

We receive all kinds of stamps gratefully. Old U. S. stamps, 
modern stamps from seven cents up, and all foreign stamps are 
especially worth while. 


Weston, Mass. Mission STAMP BUREAU, 


Weston College. 
So Many Converts! 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I suppose it is true that “figures do not lie,” but I should like 
to recommend as an antidote for the gioom of those whose lamen- 
tations over the 1.3 converts have been adorning your columns 
recently, attendance at the Sacrament of Confirmation given at 
the Church of the Paulist Fathers, in New York. 

On November 19, 1927, I attended such a scene as a recipient 
of that Sacrament. The south side of the church was almost 
entirely filled with adults who were also to be confirmed. Those 
who are familiar with the interior of the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle will realize that this means quite a goodly company. Old 
men, young men, matrons, maids, and grandmothers—I was only 
one of a vast number. 

Whether it was the “zeal of our priests” or something else, 
I cannot say, but whatever it was, it seemed to me to have pro- 
duced an almost unbelievable number of converts. 

Incidentally, I should hesitate to attribute the “ fewness” of our 
converts to any lack of zeal of our priests, for, unless they take 
the soap-box, street-corner route, their zeal will fall mostly on 
those already of the Faith. Most Protestants, at least the ones 
I know, would not go within gunshot of a priest, unless they were 
half way along the Road to Rome already. 
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Catholic “natives” cannot understand, I suppose, the Protes- 
tant mind. It is ridiculous to expect a Protestant to “ investigate 
the claims of the Church.” What is there to impel one who, at 
best, considers one church as good as another, who truly believes 
that it makes no difference what you are as long as you are a 
good one, to investigate the claims of the Catholic Church any 
more than he would the claims of Methodism or Mohammedan- © 
ism or Mormonism or anything else that he does not happen to be? 
It seems about as hopeless to expect this, from a purely natural, 
intellectual standpoint, as it would be to expect a Catholic lay- 
man seriously to “investigate the claims” of Protestantism. 

When the Protestant begins to feel weary of strife and disor- 
der and denial; when he begins to be hungry for beauty, for real- 
ity, for security, then, perhaps, he will “investigate the claims of 
the Church.” 

Meanwhile, Confirmation at the Paulist Fathers is a stimulating 
tonic for depression. 


New York. MarGARET T. BuTCHER. 


A Hint for Emma Gates 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mary Gordon has a bewitching way about her that makes one 
simply have to say something in reply to her articles. “Let Jane 
Doe Tell It,” in the issue of America for April 28, is another one 
that has an answer which should settle peacefully and gainfully 
all the tired wife’s struggles in her search for “escape.” Why 
not make a retreat in some peaceful, quiet convent? Three days 
of escape from the world and rest on the mountain tops with 
God! Our Lord did not promise the hundredfold for nothing, 
even to those whose renunciation of the world lasts only three 
days! 

And then, perhaps, when Emma comes home, she can persuade 
Peter to make a retreat too, and thus she will have six beauti- 
ful days of freedom from his loving tyranny, and both will gain 
new grace, new strength, new love. 


San Francisco. SHELLEY Norton. 


Greeting Cards 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Should your readers wish to join in the crusade of appropriate 
Christmas greeting cards, the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 
Plantation Street, Worcester, Mass., issue exquisite cards, bear- 
ing verses that go straight to the heart from the heart. The Insti- 
tute also issues cards for other occasions where a religious senti- 
ment is desired. 

The work is executed by Sisters retired (?) from active serv- 
ice, yet still eager to extend God’s kingdom through the medium 
of the printed thought. As love is the motive, money-making 
does not enter; hence, the prices are below the market value of 
such exceptionally fine work. 


Fortress Monroe, Va. GerorcGE FRANCIs. 


Supporting the Catholic Press 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An editorial in the issue of America for May 26 carried these 
noteworthy words: “ We need a vigorous, enlightened press, for 
the press yields in importance only to the ministry of the altar 
and to the Catholic school.” 

Pope Piux X put it still more strongly when he said that it 
was useless to build churches and schools, unless there was a 
vigorous press to support and defend them. 

Would the suffering Church in Mexico be in such a sad plight 
if a strong Catholic press were functioning there unhampered? 

May not such a tragedy befall our own land, unless the Catholic 
press receive more support both from the clergy and the people? 
What happened in France and in Mexico is not impossible else- 
where. 

We can avert such a tragedy by keeping before the minds of 
our people the loyal support of a courageous Catholic press. Some 
of our societies could be more active in this matter. 

Denton, Tex. RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 





